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LIFE’S PHILOSOPHY. 
A LITTLE maiden, frank and fair, 
With pinafore and yellow hair, 
And chubby feet that wandered bare,— 
Her name was Fanny! 
I bade the bairn come one day, 
And leave her merry romp and play, 
And teach me Life’s philosophy, 
If Life has any! 


I bade her tell the reason why, 
When she had hurt herself, she’d cry; 
She somewhat thought, then made reply, 

She seldom did it! 
O ye who court the thinker’s mood. 
Revolving things before the Flood 
And after, have ye understood 

More of Life’s ** quiddit ’’ ? 

Tinsley’s Magazine. 


STAGES OF LIFE, 


Layp in my quiet bed, in study as I were, 
I saw within my troubled head, a heape of 
thoughtes appere : 
And eury thoyght did shew so liuely in myne 


eyes, 
That now I sighed, and then I smilde, as cause 
of thought dyd ryse. 
I saw the lytle boy in thought, how oft that 
he 


Did wish yf God, to scape the rod, a tall yong- 
man to be. 
The yongman eke that feles his bones with 
paines opprest, 
How he would be a rich olde man, to lyue and 
lye at rest. 
The rich oldman that sees his end draw on 


80 sore, 
How he would be a boy agayn, to liue somuch 
the more. 
Wherat full oft I smilde, to se how all these 
three, 
From boy to man, from man to boy, would chop 
and change degree. 
And musyng thus t thynk, the case is very 
stran 
That man from welth, to lyue in wo, doth euer 
seke to change. 
Thus thoughtfull as [ lay, I saw my wythered 
skyn, 
How it doth show my dented chewes [jaws], the 
flesh was worne so thyn : 
And eke my tothelesse chaps, the gates of my 


rightway, 
That opes and shuts, as I do speake, doe thus 
vnto me say : 
** Thy white and hoarish heares, the messen- 
gers of age, 
That shew, like lines of true belief, that this life 
doth asswage, 
Byds thee lay hand, and fele them hanging 
on thy chin : 
The whiche do write two ages past, the third 
now comming in. 


LIFE’S PHILOSOPHY, ETC. 








Hang BYP. — the bit of thy yonz wan- 


And thou det ‘therin beaten art, the happiest 
life define.”’ 
Whereat I sighed, and sayd, 
wonted j 
Trusse vp thy puck, and truge from me to euery 
little : 
And tell them thus from me, theyr tyme most 


** Farewell my 


happy is: 
If, to their time, they reason had to know the 
trueth of this.” 
Surrey. 


LONGER LIFE, 


Tue lenger lyfe, the more offence : 

The more offence, the greater payn : 

The greater payn, the lesse defence : 

The lesse defence, the lesser gayn. 

The losse of gayn long yll doth trye : 

Wherefore come death, and let me dye. 
The shorter lyfe, lesse count I fynde : 

The lesse account, the sooner made : 

The count soon made, the meryer minde: 

The mery minde doth thought euade. 

Short lyfe in truth this thing doth trye : 

Wherefore come death, and let me dye. 
Come gentle death, the ebbe of care, 

The ebbe of care, the flood of lyfe, 

The flood of lyfe, the ioyfull fare, 

The ioyfull fare, the end of strife. 

The end of strife, that thing wishe I : 

Wherefore come death, and let me dye. 

Tottel’s Miscellany, 1557, 


THE MOON. 


**T waTcHED the pale moon going up the sky 
In solemn splendour. The broad path and 
fair 
Lay aes resplendent tracts of sapphire 


Methought the stars watched its course mourn- 
fully. 

Then did I mark, veiled were the realms on 
high 

Before her path in storm clouds everywhere, 

That waited her, like wild beast in its lair; 

But she went on in still serenity 

On her calm path of duty. Not less clear 

Was her white flame; unwaveringly she trod 

Through her pure world as though no storm 
were near. 

Up through the sky, with white feet silver 
shod, 


Then prased into the dark cloud without fear, 
Knowing her pathway was marked out of 
God.”” 




















PAST SIEGES OF PARIS. 


From the Contemporary Review. 
PAST SIEGES OF PARIS. 


“ Paris,” says Montaigne, “a mon coeur 
déz mon enfance, et m’en est advenu 
comme des choses excellentes. Plus j’ay 
vu depuis d’autres belles villes, plus la 
beauté de celle cy peult et gaigne sur mon 
affection. Je l'ayme tendrement jusques a 
ses verrues et & ses tdches. Je ne suis 
Frangois que par cette grande cité, grande 
en peuples, grande en félicité de son 
assiette, mais surtout grande et incom- 
parable en variété et diversité de commo- 
dités, la gloire de la France, et l’un des 
plus nobles ornements du monde. Dieu 
en chasse loing nos divisions.” 

One would have hardly expected the 
sober Montaigne to have felt the witchery 
of Paris to this affectionate extent more 
than three centuries ago. Yet the city 
has ever possessed a strange fascination 
for its guests and indwellers, and that since 
the days of the Emperor Julian. This is 
no moment, however, for discussing from 
an esthetic point of view the attractions 
and beauties of the capital, which are in- 
disputable — she is now en toilette de guerre, 
ready to launch and to receive the thun- 
derbolt of war, and subject to perils and 
privations which come but rarely in their 
lives on any cities, and which some, like 
our own capital, have never known, and 
perhaps will never know. It seems more 
suitable to the crisis to endeavour to see 
what figure she makes in history at the 
different periods at which a calamity like 
that she has now to endure has fallen 
upon her. A review of the past sieges of 
Paris will moreover place us in contact 
with some of the most salient points of 
the history of France, at moments when 
her fortunes were being cast anew into the 
crucible of destiny. 

Leaving aside the attack on the Celtic 
island Lutetia by Labienus, the lieutenant 
of Cesar, and the assaults of Frankish, 
Burgundian, and other Teutonic invaders, 
the first siege of Paris which we have to 
notice was as historically significant as 
any; since it was owing to the energy and 
valour displayed therein by Eudes Capet, 
Comte de Paris and Duke of France, that 
the Capetian race became distinguished 
above all the other noble families of 
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France —the prowess displayed by Eudes 
in defending Paris against the fierce on- 
slaughts of the Normans for four succes- 
sive years prepared the way for the estab- 
lishment: of the dynasty, which was des- 
tined to give to France such kings as 
Louis le Gros, Philippe Auguste, Saint 
Louis, Philippe le Bel, Louis XI, and 
Henry IV., the real founders of French 
unity. The unification of France and its 
formation into a separate nationality com- 
menced at the siege of Paris by the North- 
men. The nation then first clearly be- 
came conscious of its call to a separate 
national existence. The unwieldy empire 
of the Carlovingian dynasty, of which 
France was a mere dependent member, 
was already in decay and going to pieces. 
The last Carlovingian Emperor, Charles le 
Gros, was engaged too much in Italian 
politics, and his attention too much dis- 
tracted by the demands upon it of the 
other constituent parts of his empire, to 
take sufficient care for this portion of his 
dominions which were year by year over- 
run and ravaged by the Northmen, and 
the necessity of a national and local 
dynasty for the protection of its interests 
became daily more evident. 

Years had passed by since Cbarle- 
magne, with prophetic misgiving, beheld 
the first,Danish fleet, and had a strange 
suspicion that the sons and grandsons of 
these sea-pirates would take terrible re- 
venge on the nations of the West and 
South for the interminable warfare which 
he had carried on against the worshippers 
of Odin. Since then the fearless and fero- 
cious Danish Jarls hai carried terror with 
their dragon prows and their black sails 
into every part of the Carlovingian em. 
pire where the rivers were navigable to 
their keels. They had mounted the Rhine 
and the Moselle up to Cologne and Tréves. 
They had devastated Nantes and ascended 
the Loire, and the districts of the Garonne 
also knew them too well. The Seine had 
for years before their last great siege been 
a common highway for the Danish rovers. 
The monks of the great abbey Jamieges 
had habitually been in the habit of hoard- 
ing up a store of treasure from their rev- 
enues to buy off the merciless ravages 
with Danegelt, as they passed under their 
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towers; and Rouen had been sacked again | 


and again by the fierce Vikings. Many 
were the tales told of the deeds of daring 
and ferocity done on Frankish ground by 
such men as Jarl Osker, Regner Lodbrok, 
Biorn Ironsides, his son, and Hastings, 
amid the fierce laughter of the wild 
seamen over the mead, when the wild 
light of the blazing logs turned to a 
ruddier hue the weather-beaten faces of 
the listeners, as they sat at their long 
tables in winter in the fir-built halls of Den- 
mark and Norway. On one such occasion 
Regner Lodbrok boasted before Red Eric, 
the Ober-king, of his having mounted the 
Seine and put Paris to ransom; and upon 
Eric’s expressing some doubts as to the 
truth of his story, he sent two of his men 
out of the hall to bring in before the 
drinkers the iron bar of the gate of Paris, 
and a carved larchen rafter of St. Ger- 
main-des-Prés, which he had carried off on 
his last visit. Indeed, under the effete 
Carlovingian rule the defences of the island 
city had fallen into rnin, and Paris was no 
more than an open city, from which the 
priests, soldiers, and inhabitants fled at 
news of the approach of the invaders. In 
the faubourgs, indeed, the strong, cas- 
tellated monasteries were more capable 
of resisting attack than the city itself. 
On the north side was the monastery 
of St. Germain-l’Auxerrois, and the yet 
stronger monastery of St. Denis, from 
which, however, the monks fied on more 
than one occasion, carrying off with them to 
Rheims the body of St. Denis. On the 
south side there was the once powerful 
monastery of St. Germain-des-Prés, where 
Clovis and Clotilde lay buried, whose 
effigies were on each side the portal of the 
church. There were also the no less cele- 
brated convents of St. Victor and St. 
Genevieve. The Fatibourg St. Germain, 
at that time, was the most remarkable part 
of the environs of Paris, containing not 
only those great monasteries, visible from 
afar, but the great hall of the Roman Palais 
des Thermes, then still standing, and the 
vasta ruina, as it was called later, of the 
Roman amphitheatre, also rising to a lofty 
height. During the past year the substruc- 
tures of this vast edifice, which had been 
forgotten for centuries, were brought to 
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light by excavations, and the discovery of 
skeletons under the soil in good preserva- 
tion, evidently of bodies buried in haste, 
made it presumable that these were the 
victims of some one of the many Danish 
inroads up the Seine. The merciless 
Northmen, with cold-blooded calculation, 
slew men, women, and children on their 
way, in order to paralyze resistance with 
the terror they struck into the popula- 
tions. They strung up the bodies of 
labourers on the trees by the side of the 
Seine in batches of six, seven, and a dozen 
at a time, and slew so many of the inhab- 
itants that the Seine rolled down shoals 
of corpses, and the islands of the river 
were white with the bones of the natives 
who had fallen beneath their battle-axes, 
and were swept along by the current of 
the river till they were caught on the 
shores of the many eyots which rise from 
the bosom of the Seine. It was Charles 
the Bald, who himself had not ventured to 
attack the Danes from his strong position 
at St. Denis, during the capture of Paris 
in 861, and was even fain to buy off their 
retreat by a payment of heavy Danegeld, 
who restored the defences of Paris. 
Charles the Bald rebuilt the two bridges 
which the Danes had broken down, and 
which, being constructed on strong piles, 
prevented the ascent of their galleys up 
the Seine, and from so assaulting the 
island city on its east side, and he repaired 
and fortified anew the towers on the 
borders of the river. The two bridges of 
Charles the Bald, uniting the city to the 
northern and southern banks, were for- 
tified further by towers, as tétes des ponts 
on the farther side from the city, and were 
in later times known as the Petit Pont and 
the Pont au Change. These bridges and 
towers of Charles the Bald did good ser- 
vice in the celebrated four years’ siege of 
the city by the Danes in 885, under Sigurd 
or Siegfried, in the days of Charles the 
Fat. Many were the assaults made by 
their galleys and their fire-ships on the 
Pons Pictus, as the Petit Pont was called 
by the old monkish chroniclers, in order to 
destroy it and surround the island city. 
The outer towers of the bridges and the 
great tower known afterwards as Le 
Grand Chitelet, had to withstand, too, 
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many a furious attack. The Normans ad- 
vanced to the assault of the towers of the 
bridge, under the shade of mantelets, and 
covered with flights of arrows and cross- 
bow bolts directed against the defenders 
of the towers, but were beaten off again 
and again with stones, and their mantelets 
destroyed with burning oil and pitch and 
wax —the only substitutes for nitro- 
glycerine and picrate of potash in those 
times. Primitive, indeed, were the means 
of assault and defence in those days — 
on the part of the besieged, one of the 
chief means of defence on which they 
relied were processions, with the bodies 
of St. Germain and St. Genevieve at their 
head, with prayers and litanies to the 
saints to help them in the hour of need. 
There was too a perpetual ringing of bells 
in the city to sound the alarm, and trum- 
pets blown from the ramparts, to which 
the Northmen replied with fierce bursts 
of laughter and cries of derision — they 
were not accustomed to be beaten back, 
and felt sure the city would fall, as it had 
done before, into their hands. But this 
time they were mistaken. Charles le 
Gros, the Emperor, was far away, it is 
true, too busy with his Italian schemes to 
attend to the cries of distress from Paris; 
but the valiant Comte Eudes was there, 
with Robert his brother, and Eblis, Abbot 
of St. Germain-des-Prés, the nephew of 
Eudes, whose ability as a marksman was so 
great that he is hyperbolically said to have 
been able to kill off seven Danes at a shot. 
There was also the valiant warrior-bishop 
Gauzeline, who assisted his flock in their 
hardest strait—not only with benedic- 
tions and maledictions, and the perpetual 
singing of the litany, “A furore Norman- 
norum, libera nos, O Domine,” once uni- 
versally chanted through the length and 
breadth of France, and which was intoned 
in the old Church of Ste. Genevieve even 
down to the siege of Louis XIII., but with 
goodly shots of the crossbow and doughty 
deeds of the strong arm. The Danes at 
last, despairing of taking the city by a 
coup de main, retired a little, and fortified 
themselves in St. Germain-le-Pont, and 
from there harassed the country all round, 
and advanced again to the assault of the 
city, from time to time. Many and many 
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were the supplications of the Parisians to 
their emperor to come to their assistance. 
The siege was conducted in such fashion 
that Count Eudes found time to go to 
Metz in’ 887 to supplicate the emperor 
anew for reinforcement, and to return with 
a body of German cavalry, with which he 
cut his way through the Danish ranks into 
the city. 

He announced, moreover, the tidings 
that Henry, Duke of Saxony, was on the 
road to their assistance, and that the em- 
peror himself would arrive as soon as he 
could get into motion. Henry, Duke of 
Saxony, did indeed shortly appear, but of 
him the Danes disposed during a sortie, by 
catching him, horse and all, in a covered 
pit, like a wild beast, and by putting him 
to death. Charles the Fat, however, did 
at last make his appearance with an army 
at the foot of Montmartre; but he pre- 
ferred rather to treat with the Danes and 
to give them another weighty sum of 
Danegeld, and to divert their forces against 
Burgundy, then in revolt against him, than 
meet them in open field —much to the 
disgust of the inhabitants of Paris, who 
who had been enduring a close and long 
siege with such steadfastness. This siege 
is, in fact, as we have said, the initial point 
of the history of modern France. The 
neglect of Charles the Fat, Carolus Cras- 
sus or Karl der Diche, and his way of 
treating with the Danes, disgusted the 
Parisians with the Carlovingian rule; 
while the valiant conduct of the Count of 
Paris, and of all his family, not only in this 
siege, but in two subsequent ineffectual 
sieges by the Danes, signalized them as 
the fitting chiefs for the new nationality 
of France then in process of birth; and the 
Capetian dynasty may date its reign, in- 
deed, from that very siege. It was an 
event which deeply stirred all Europe at 
the time, and lived long in the memories 
of men associated with romance. An ac- 
count of it is to be read in the “ De bellis 
Parisiace urbis” of Abbo, a monk of St. 
Germains, and a still more romantic ver- 
sion in the great poem of Ariosto. Ariosto 
has given a description of the siege as it 
came down to him, transfigured in the 
Carlovingian legends of the Trouvéres. 
The siege is, of course, put back to the 
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time of Charlemagne, and, its assailants are 
not Danes but Moors; this kind of change 
is common in all Carlovingian legendary 
poetry. The besieger of Paris is, in Ari- 
osto’s verse, Agramante, son of the Moorish 
king Troiano. 
** Parigi intanto avea l’assidio intorno 

Del famoso figliuol del re Troiano, 

Et venne a tanto estremitade un giorno, 

Che n’aud6 quasi al suo nemico un giorno. 

E se non che li voti et ciel placorno 

Che delago’ di pioggia oscura il piano 

Cadea quel di per |’Africana lancia 

Il santo Imperio e’] gran nomi di Francia.” 


The description of Paris is clearly given, 
but it is the Paris of Ariosto’s own time, 
and not that of the ninth century : — 


** Siede Parigi in una gran piamura, 
Nell’ ombelico a Francia, anzi nel core 
Gli parsa la reviera entre le mura 
E corre ed esce in altra parte fuore; 
Ma fa un isola prima, e v’assicura 
Nella cetta una parte, e la migliore; 
L’altre due (che in tre parti é la gran terra) 
Di fuor la fossa, e dentro il fiume serra.”’ 


The means of attack and defence are also 
well described : — 


** Non ferro solamente vi s’ adopra; 
Ma grossi massi e merli integri e saldi 
E muri despeccati con molta opra 
Tette di torri a gram pezzi di spaldi, 
L’acque bollente che vengon di sopra, 
Portano a’ Mori insoppertabil caldi; 
E male a questa pioggia si resiste, 
Ch’ entra per gli elmi e fa accecar le viste, 


‘* E questa piu nocea che ’1 ferro quasi : 
Or che dé far la nebbia di calcine? 
Or che doveano far gli ardenti vasi 
Con olio e zolfo e pece e trementine? 
I cerchj in munizion non son rimasi, 
Che d’ ognitorno hanno di fiamme il crine; 
Questi, scagliati per diverse bande, 
Mettano a’ Saracini aspre ghirlande.”’ 


A hundred years after these sieges of 
Paris by the Danes in 958, Otho II., Em- 
peror of Germany, made a defiant march 
upon Paris, but contented himself with 
striking its gates with his lance and singin 
Alleluia with all his host on the hill o 
Montmartre. After which, centuries passed 
by: the Capetian race were growing in 
greatness and prosperity. Philippe-Au- 
guste and St. Louis had given new types 
of royalty to the nation. The astonishing 
movement of the Crusades had assisted in 
casting the kingdoms of Europe and society 
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period of efflorescence, and, aided by the 
songs of the Trouvéres and the Trouba- 
dours, had developed a new ideal of the 
noble and heroic, softened and adorned 
with those tenderer graces of life which 
have given a distinguishing charm to mod- 
ern society, unknown to previous ages. 
The Valois branch of the Capetian race 
filled the throne of France, and had its 
title to possession challenged by the great- 
est, perhaps, of the few great kings of Eng- 
land — the chivalrous and magnificent Ed- 
ward III., who had sworn amongst his 
knights and nobles at Windsor on the heron 
to conquer France —a vow in which all 
his subjects took part with such avidity 
and such quaintness, sometimes of chival- 
rous conceit, that the Bishop of Lincoln 
had in his train sundry squires who went 
about always with a green patch on one 
eye, because they had sworn never to look 
on the dames de leurs pensées with two eyes 
until they had done some mighty deed of 
prowess in France. 

The King of France had then become a 
great king. He received the homage of 
the King of England for his French prov- 
inces. His cousins reigned at Naples and 
in Hungary. He was the protector of the 
King of Scotland. The brilliant court of 
the Valois was the most renowned in 
Europe for its gorgeous pageantries and 
splendid tournaments and festivals. It 
was, indeed, a court of kings. The kings 
of Navarre, Majorca, Bohemia, and often 
the King of Scotland, were to be seen sur- 
rounding the throne of Philippe of Valois. 
John of Bohemia, of the House of Luxem- 
bourg, whose son was afterwards emperor, 
under the title of Charles IV., declared he 
could only live in Paris, which he declared 
to be the “séjour le plue chevalaresque du 
monde.” 

The kings of the Valois race were indeed 
too chevalaresque and too much given to 
pageantry and display, and all the pleas- 
urable vanities of chivalry, to make them 
serious antagonists for such a king as Ed- 
ward III. They led their mighty hosts of 
nobles and knights to battle as though 
they were going to a mere tournament, or 
military promenade, as the phrase now is. 
Edward, on his side, though the chivalric 
vein was very strong in him, managed to 
combine the chivalrous spirit with a ver 
close attention to business. He had, 
moreover, greater military genius than 
any of the kings and princes with whom 


into new moulds; and although the cru-|he had to contend. He understood the in- 
sading spirit was less active, it still sur-| creasing value of infantry in the field. He 
vived, while chivalry, which was of coeval cultivated for this purpose the goodwill of 


birth and allied to it, was in its richest 'the burgesses and yeomen of England, en- 
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larged the privileges of the towns and 
commons, and paid attention to commerce 
—so that when he took the field against 
the kings of France, he was able to do so 
not only with a full exchequer, but with a 
goodly body of archers and crossbowmen, 
to whom were mainly due the wondrous 
defeats which he was enabled to inflict on 
the splendid chivalry of France. He had, 
however, to learn his business as an organ- 
izer of victorious invasion. His first inva- 
sion in 1339 came to no very good end: 
but Cressy won for him Calais, and Poic- 
tiers laid all France open to his incursions. 

It was not, however, until 1359 that he 
made his most serious attempt on Paris. 
Jean-le-Bon was then his prisoner ; and the 
young Dauphin was then in the capital, 
directing its defence, with the aid of the fa- 
mous Etienne Marcel, prévét des marchands, 
and the leader of the popular movements 
which had already begun to distinguish 
Paris as one of the most impulsive and 
high-spirited of European cities. Indeed, 
the discord, divisions, and popular revolts 
which had occurred in the capital when 
John was in captivity, and under the weak 
rule of the Dauphin, and which were owing 
to the intrigues of Charles the Mauvais, 
King of Navarre, with Marcel and the pop- 
ular party, had acted as an encouragement 
to Edward in his invading policy, and con- 
tributed largely to his success. He count- 
ed on the obstacles which the revolution- 
ary party in Paris would throw in the wa 
of national organization, just as Bismarc 
has done, but still he never was able to 
get possession of the city. 

Edward III., nevertheless, appears to 
have landed his army at Cherbourg in 
1359 in as thorough a state of organization 
as the times were capable of. His little 
host of 30,000 men was, for the age, as 
completely prepared in every branch and 
against all contingencies as the Prussian 
host of this year. Nothing appears to 
have been forgotten in the way of equip- 
ment and for the commissariat, and the 
force was even fully provided with means 
of diversion. The English king was, it is 
said, the first to make use of artillery in 
the field, and all his weapons and accoutre- 
ments were of the newest fashion and in per- 
fect order. Six thousand chariots followed 
the army with provisions, ammunition, and 
stores of all kinds, among which were mills 
for grinding flour, ovens for baking bread, 
forges for repairing armour and weapons, 
poe all sorts of migratory workshops ; the 
army was even provided with its packs of 
hounds for hunting, and with little barks 
— we suppose like Welsh coracles — for 
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catching fish from in time of Lent. Against 
the perfect organization of the English 
army, the immense mass of French grands 
seigneurs and knights were a mere brilliant, 
brave, but thoughtless mob, incapable of 
common action or of doing anything but 
throw each other into confusion — so they 
came to utter ruin at Cressy and Poictiers, 
and Edward III. could march through 
France this time just as he would. He did 
not, however, come straight to Paris; he 
marched right across France from Cher- 
bourg to Rheims, amid the autumnal mud 
and the rain. He had a notion of gettin 
himself crowned at Rheims as King o 
France. He was unable, however, to take 
that ancient city; so after remaining be- 
fore its walls for six weeks, he raised his 
camp and marched by Chalons and Bar-le- 
Duc to Troyes, and held the duchy of 
Burgundy to ransom for 200,000 golden 
crowns. He then piously made his devo- 
tions at Easter at Chanteloup, where 1,200 
fugitives had taken refuge in a church, 
and were surrounded and the church set 
fire to; and where, out of the 1,200 so shut 
up, only such escaped as jumped out of 
the windows, and a good many of these 
were killed by the English captains, amid 
much horse-laughter, so that 300 only 
were saved altogether. From Chanteloup 
Edward advanced to Bourg-la-Reine. The 
terror spread by the approach of the Eng- 
lish host was so great, that no living be- 
ing was to be seen far or near on the 
march, and as they came on they burnt 
Montlhéry and Lonjumeau and everything 
en route. Edward advanced and fixed his 
uarters in the Faubourg St. Germain. 
is was the portion of the suburbs of 
Paris which had grown the most since the 
Northmen’s siege of Paris. That southern 
suburb has, strangely enough, always been 
the learned quarter of Paris, and its chief 
accretion took place in the twelfth centu- 
ry, when Abelard and Guillaume de 
Champeaux settled there, and set up 
rival schools, which attracted an immense 
colony of students, so that Abelard may 
be looked on as the founder of the Paris 
Faubourg St. Germain. Edward III. 
however, does not seem to have given any 
attention to scholastic philosophy, neither 
did he venture on an actual assault of the 
city. He contented himself with blockad- 
ing it, and with sending a defiance to sin- 
gle combat to the Dauphin, with burnin 
the faubourgs and the villages all around, 
and laying waste the country, so that the 
counting citizens from the walls of their 
capital beheld the smoke of their ruined 
houses ascending around them on all 
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sides. Paris at this time seems to have 
numbered about 49,110 inhabitants, and 
their anxiety about assault was so great 
that it was forbidden in the capital that 
the bells should be rung by night in the 
churches and monasteries for matins, for 
fear that the enemy might approach the 
walls at such time unheard. Only the 
couvre-feu was allowed to be sounded at 
evening from Notre Dame; and in all the 
churches and convents matins were sung 
at couvre-feu instead of at midnight —a 
change found so agreeable in some con- 
vents that they continued to sing matins at 
couvre-feu instead of at midnight long 
after the English had departed. The in- 
habitants, moreover, of Paris, headed by 
Marcel, the prévét des marchands, and his 
échevins, made a wonderful vow to the 
Virgin Mary of Notre Dame, if she would 
bring about their deliverance ; they vowed 
her a taper of the length of the circumfer- 
ence of Paris (then 4,455 toises, about six 
miles), to be burnt day and night before 
her shrine, with further promise that this 
monstrous taper should be renewed every 
year. Whether this vow of the monstrons 
taper had any real efficacy or no, certain 
it is that the King of England did depart 
at last, but not before he had consumed 
all and wasted all far and near, and re- 
duced Paris to the extremities of famine. 
He wanted provisions himself, and so 
broke up the blockade, and soon after con- 
cluded the peace of Bretigny, by which he 
secured Aquitaine and Calais, and got 
3,000,000 crowns of gold. The monstrous 
taper, it must be added, was really pur- 
chased for the Virgin of Notre Dame — 
so she was probably the only gainer in 
France by the war. Such a taper was 
kept always alight before her shrine, ex- 
cept during the troubled days of the 
League, till the year 1608, when M. Miron, 
then prévét des marchands, substituted a 
silver candelabrum, with an ever-burning 
light, for the original taper. 

Great indeed were the horrors which 
twenty years of English invasion had 
brought with it throughout the length and 
breadth of France; but as they were in- 
finitely surpassed by those which the 
country suffered under the more merciless 
inroad of Henry V., and were necessarily 
of a similar character, we omit to notice 
them here. The claim of the Plantagenet 
king to the throne of France was indeed 
an unjustifiable pretext for invasion; yet 
he has some excuse in the arrogant tone 
assumed by the monarchs of France 
towards English kings, because they 
chanced to be their liege men, and in the 
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provocation which he had received in re- 
a of his French possessions; and the 
chivalrous character of the age, the gal- 
lant, loyal, and courteous bearing of the 
chieftains on either side towards each 
other, the universal want felt by the lead- 
ing spirits of those times for some field in 
which to display knightly accomplishments 
and virtues, render the story of the contest, 
as it is found in the pages of Froissart, in- 
ferior to none for interest in the history 
of the world, if we keep out of sight the 
barbarities which accompanied it, and the 
suffering which it entailed on the French 
people. In the story of the burgesses of 
Calais, towards whom Edward’s cruelty 
relented at the intercession of his queen, 
and also in that of the generous liberation 
of Sir Hervé de Leon at the noble re- 
monstrance of the Earl of Derby, the 
reader rejoices to see the barbarian disap- 
pear before the earnest voice of merc:ful 
and chivalrous appeal. The aggression 
of Henry V., however, had little of this 
chivalrous nature, it was an aggression 
of ambition and policy and calculation, the 
aggression of an offshoot of a usurping 
race, who took advantage of the distracted 
condition of France to invade her territo- 
ries for dynastic purposes. The Lancas- 
trian monarch had the brain and the heart 
of a conqueror, and felt moreover that his 
family had need of some splendid successes 
in the realms of France to cast a glory 
of victory around their throne equal, if 

ssible, in splendour to that which the 

lantagenets had won for themselves, in 
order to become respectable in the eyes of 
the English nation. 

France had, indeed, recovered with mar- 
vellous rapidity from the effects of the last 
English invasion, since the valour of 
Duguesclin had liberated her soil. Paris, 
within the fortifications which Marcel had 
erected round her northern side, begin- 
ning with the Tour de Billy, near the Arse- 
nal, and following nearly the line of the 
present bouvelards up to the Tour du Bois 
of the Louvre on the Seine, had grown in 
wealth and prosperity, and increased in 
population. Its inhabitants already were 
characterized by that light, gay frondeur 
spirit, yet capable of immense efforts and 
courage on occasion, for which it has ever 
since been distinguished, so that Froissart 
was capable of writing of its citizens about 
twenty years after the peace of Bretigny 
—“Tl avait alors de riches et puissants 
hommes armés de pied en cap, la somme de 
trente mille, aussi bien appareillés de toutes 
piéces comme nuls chevaliers pourraient 
étre et disaient quand ils se nombraient 
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quils étaient bien gens & combattre d’eux 
mémes et sans aide les plus grands seig- 
neurs du monde.” Indeed, all the kings of 
the Valois race held in some dread the ris- 
ing independence of spirit of the French 
citizens of that time, who were in constant 
intercourse with the free cities of Flanders, 
which they endeavoured to emulate in their 
aspirations for liberty ; and it was as much 
the suspicion and apprehension which the 
French kings felt for the criticism of the 
Parisians in their manner of court life and 
public and private conduct, as the superior 
charm and climate of the valley of the 
Loire, which induced the Valois monarchs 
to prefer Blois, Chambord, Chinon, and 
Aoheins to their royal residences on the 
borders of the Seine. 

Rapid, however, as had been the growth 
of French prosperity during the last 
twenty years, it was now destined, during 
the period of the second English invasion, 
to fall into just as rapid a decline, and to 
descend to such a depth of misery as Eng- 
land has never known in the whole of her 
history. France, however, has not once, 
but several times, in the course of her 
national existence, been the prey of such 
horrors, in the way of suffering brought 
upon her by invasion and war and civil 
and religious discord, that they surpass all 
power of description, and her rapid re- 
covery from such states of utter desolation 
show an elasticity in the character of the 

ople such as no other nation can ex- 

ibit. Charles V., who as Dauphin had 
been the antagonist of Edward III, and 
who had even been on his knees as a sup- 
pliant before the Parisians in the person 
of Marcel, died in 1380, and was succeeded 
by Charles VI., then twelve years of age. 
During his minority his three uncles un- 
dertook the regency, which, owing to their 
jealousy and quarrels brought disorder on 
the country. The spirit of the Parisians 
was still rising, and in consequence of 
some fiscal exactions, the Revolte de Mail- 
lotins took place, in which the court of 
Charles VI. capitulated with the people 
of Paris for a quiet entry into the city. 

A reaction, however, took place. The 
king and his governors made a great dis- 
play of force, and carried on war against 
the Flemings, who then, as later, were 
ever the allies of the Parisians in their 
popular movements. The Flemings were 
defeated by the royal forces at Rosbecq, 
and the royal party treated the victory as 
one over the Parisians, and the young 
king entered Paris lance in hand, as 
though into a conquered city. The coun- 
try then was afflicted with a series of ca- 
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lamities which were sufficient for its ruin 
without the English invasion. The young 
king was married to the infamous Isabeau 
de Bavitre, whose shameful adulteries and 
on. spirit made her a woman as 
fatal to France as Eleanor de Guienne. 
The king himself fell into a state of mad- 
ness, and continued so afflicted for the 
greater part of his life. Under a disputed 
and divided regency the Burgundian and 
Armagnac parties created factions among 
the citizens, and contended with ferocity 
for the possession of the capital. Assas- 
sination and massacres became of almost 
daily occurrence. As the Dauphin grew 
up a party formed about him also, and 
then came the famous scene at the bridge 
of Montereau, in which the great Duke 
of Burgundy, Jean sans Peur, who was 
suspected of the assassination of a rival 
prince of the blood, the Duke of Orleans, 
was himself assassinated before the eyes 
of the Dauphin, who had invited him to 
the interview. 

That fatal scene at Montereau sufficed, 
together with the victory of Agincourt, to 
give Henry V. possession of the kingdom 
and of the capital; for the Burgundian 
party not only held the person of the 
king, but were the ruling faction in Paris. 
The new Duke of Burgundy, who played 
much the same part as Charles le Mauvais 
on the previous invasion, at once, out of 
enmity to the Dauphin, threw himself into 
the English alliance, and by the Treaty of 
Troyes, signed in 1419, by both King and 
Queen of France,—in which Isabeau de 
Baviére had the infamy to call her son the 
soi-disant Dauphin, and so throw doubts 
on his legitimacy, — the heir to the throne 
was declared for ever excluded from the 
succession on account of his crimes; and, 
under its stipulations, the English king 
found himself shortly after lodged in the 
Louvre as husband of a daughter of 
France, and heir to the monarchy. 

The victor of Agincourt entered the Pa- 
risian — in state, riding between the 

oor mad King of France and the Duke of 
urgundy, and followed by a suite in 
which were the Dukes of Clarence, Bed- 
ford, and Exeter, and the Earl of War- 
wick. 

Not long, however, did Henry V. enjoy 
his conquest, for he died on the 31st of 
August, 1422, at Vincennes: and the mad 
king, Charles VI., died likewise about two 
months later — followed to the grave by 
the tears and ouanty which subjects 
—_ ever bestowed on monarchs so af- 


The death of the English king, and the 
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assumption, by the Dauphin, of the title 
of Charles VII., naturally revived the spirit 
of independence in France ; but during the 
course of the struggle, which lasted ‘for 
fifteen years, up to the time of the evacua- 
tion of Paris by the English, the miseries 
of France and the desolation of Paris 
reached an inconceivable pitch of intensity. 
In such a theatre of misery as France then 
became, one figure, however, appears of 
miraculous |e and heroism, a very in- 
carnation of the spirit of France, the in- 
spired warrior-virgin of Lorraine — of that 
Lorraine which Prussia would now wholly 
dissever from France. Jeanne d’Arc, how- 
ever, never set foot in Paris, although she 
appeared before its walls. The inspired 
heroine knew, she said, that her mission 
was ended when she had delivered Orleans 
and taken her king to be crowned at 
Rheims, where she stood with that banner 
in hand which she said it was right should 
also share of the glory, since it had had its 
share of the pain. 

She was, however, led to undertake the 
siege of Paris against her will. She ad- 
vanced, nevertheless, to the assault with 
all her old fearlessness, leading the attack 
at the Porte St. Honoré, where the city 
was surrounded by a double moat. The 
outer ditch was dry; this she crossed, and 
passed over the rampart to the one within, 
where she stood om a the water with 
her lance, and calling for faggots and wood 
to fill up the trench, regardless of the ar- 
rows and cross-bow bolts and insults which 
English and Burgundians hurled around 
her from the walls, till she received a shot 
in one of her legs, and her standard-bearer 
fell beside her. This was the first check 
of La Pucelle, and preceded only shortly 
her captivity at Compiégne, which led to 
her martyr end at Rouen. This was in 
1429, and Paris was not evacuated by the 
English till 1436, when only 1,500 English 
remaining as a garrison, under Lord Wil- 
loughby, this remnant of the invaders shut 
themselves up in the Bastille, and the 
Burgundians, who were still the dominant 
faction in the town, and who had become 
disgusted with the English alliance, ad- 
mitted the troops of the king, under his 
constable, Richemont. The English gar- 
rison were, however, allowed to depart 
peaceably, the Parisians contenting them- 
selves with a few sarcastic cries at their 
French dignitaries who attended them. 

It would be interesting for an English- 
man if he could make to himself some vivid 
conception of the rule of the English kings 
in Paris. Henry V. paid frequent visits to 
his French capital, and he held solemn 
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feasts in the Louvre at Christmas and at 
Pentecost. He sat in great state at table 
under a magnificent dais, for all the wor'd 
to see, by the side of his young French 
queen, and surrounded by English princes 
of the blood, and by English bishops, no- 
bles, and knights, and as many French 
ones as he could get to attend him. The 
old mad king of France remained in almost 
complete seclusion and obscurity in the 
vast Hotel de St. Paul, wanting even ne- 
cessities at times, and visited only by old 
servitors and good burgesses of Paris, who 
remained faithful in misfortune. The lit- 
tle Henry VI. was brought to Paris in 
1431, and it is said that his grandmother 
Isabeau watched him pass her palace on 
his way to the Louvre from behind a 
window, and that the little boy turned 
round to look at her. The government 
of the city was carried on by the Duke of 
Exeter, and the first president of the par- 
liament Philippe de Morvilliers; but it 
was a government of tyranny and terror; 
for a single word of censure against Eng- 
lish or Burgundian, tongues were pierced 
and the pillory made use of. But the 
state of things was so terrible during the 
last years of the English rule, that death 
itself was a happy release for most citizens 
of Paris. The city was in a chronic state 
of famine, pestilence was rife from time to 
time, and after 1434 the intensity and 
length of the winter frosts were appalling ; 
it snowed one winter for forty days and 
forty nights. In the “Journal d’un Bour- 
geois de Paris,” the writer says he saw 
boys and girls lying on dirt-heaps in the 
city, thirty and forty together, dying of 
hunger and cold, and moaning out together, 
“Je meurs de faim! Je meurs de faim!” 
The population of the city was reduced 
one-half. There were 24,000 abandoned 
houses in Paris, and the inhabitants pulled 
them to pieces to make fuel of the wood- 
work. The state of hunger was such that 
dogs were dangerous, and dog-killers were 
appointed, and the poor followed them to 
catch up such offal as might be thrown to 
them from the slain dogs, while the denu- 
dation of the environs was so complete 
that wolves invaded the capital by night, 
and attacked people in the street. Nor 
were the horrors of the country less fear- 
ful. Armies of brigands and undisciplined 
soldiers —some of them were known by 
the terrible name of écorcheurs —devas- 
tated the provinces. Their ferocity was 
such that they roasted children in the 
sight of their parents to extort money. 
Labourers abandoned the spade and the 
plough, since the whole country was eaten 
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up by bandits and marauding soldiers 
and wolves, and they could look for no 
rofit from their labour. They there- 
ore turned either brigands in self-de- 
fence, or fled to the woods to live in 
caves with wild beasts, and some in their 
wild despair sought to make a compact 
with thedemon. The misery ofthe people 
was so intense that a strange maniacal 
dance, accompanied with convulsions, be- 
came an epidemic among the populations: 
it was known as the Dance de S'. Gai. 
When it was once commenced, lookers-on 
became infected with an irresistible conta- 
gion, and with shrieks and convulsive con- 
tortions jained in the round till they fainted, 
or died of exhaustion. The dance after- 
wards known as the Dance Macabre, took 
its origin from this strange malady, and 
the “ Dance of Death” of Holbein, and that 
yet to be seen on the bridge of Lucerne, 
pant the memory of the days of the 
ast English invasion of France, when the 
population far and wide looked to death as 
the only sure alleviation of their miseries. 

France, however, yet again, with that 
astonishing elasticity which one never 
ceases to wonder at in reading her history, 
speedily recovered from the depth of 
wretchedness into which she had been 
—— by the last English invasion; and 
aris, too, started up anew, and increased 
rapidly in extent and prosperity. Al- 
though here we deal only with the sieges 
of Paris, yet in any account of the secular 
fortunes of the great city it would be im- 
possible to pass over the intimate sympa- 
thy which existed between her and that 
strange monarch, Louis XI. Paris and 
Louis XI. thoroughly understood each 
other, and they lived together on the most 
familiar terms. Paris, in despite of her 
love of splendour and display, her capri- 
cious moods and her petulant ill-humour, 
has always had in her generous heart an 
invincible and steady tendency towards 
democracy; and Louis XI, was, for a 
crowned head, the most revolutionary 
democrat who ever lived. He had thor- 
oughly understood how the feudal system 
was utterly a thing of the past, and how 
all the good that it ever contained had 
one out of it, and only the bad remained. 
Vith the subtlest craft and most indomi- 
table purpose he undertook to reduce once 
for allinto thorough subjection the great 
feudal chiefs who overawed the crown of 
France, and whose jealousies, conspiracies, 
and ambitions were for ever plunging the 
country into a state of anarchy, and ren- 
dering it the prey of a foreign invader. 
The great contest in which he contrived to 
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send Charles the Terrible to his ruin be- 
fore the Alps was one instance of the dex- 
terity and tenacity with which he carried 
on the war against the whole system of 
feudalism ; and the crafty and provident 
monarch foresaw with truly prophetic po- 
litical genius what part the tiers eat and 
burgesses of France were to play in the 
new order of things. Hence he made 
friends to himself among the burgesses 
and townsfolk all over France, and relied 
on them for appreciation and support of 
his policy. But nowhere did he pay such 
court to the people asin Paris. He liked 
their caustic humour, enjoyed their jokes, 
and tolerated them with good-humour 
even when they told against himself. He 
was a cautious, prudent hard worker him- 
self in his own way, and the good sense of 
the sober trader and artisan of Paris was 
more to his taste than the gorgeous airs 
and fanfaronading demeanour of the great 
feudal nobles and barons, every one of 
whom thought himself a roitelet, or little 
king, and a possible competitor for the 
throne of France itself. For Louis XI. 
Paris was his refuge, his citadel, his arsenal. 
** Ma bonne ville de Paris,” he said of her, 
“si je la perdais, tout serait fini pour moi.” 
And he did his best to show he ‘iked them ; 
he-dressed just like an ordinary burgess of 
Paris, walked with the the people, and be- 
came goodfellow well met with all, and 
was popular among them as no other kin 

of France has ever been. He increase 

their city privileges, called their burgesses 
to his council, listened to their advice, 
harangued them at the halles, hearkened 
to their complaints, talked with them, ex- 
changed jokes with them, and told them 
salés contes. He loved, above all, to dine 
at the Hotel de Ville with the prevét and 
the échevins, with the magistrates of the 
parliament, or with some rich trader of the 
city. He let everybody take him by the 
hand, and talk to him about the most or- 
dinary business, and stood godfather to 
crowds of city children. “Comperé.” the 
burgess said to him, taking him by the 
pourpoint, and “compére,” he replied to the 
humblest among the artisans. He and the 
Parisians of that time understood each 
other thoroughly, and happier had it been 
for the commons of France if they had had 
other such sovereigns to leok after their 
interests; for Louis XI. was remorseless 
as fate to great ladies on their knees im- 
ploring for the head of a traitorous feu- 
dal chieftain, but scrupulous to the utter- 
most in repairing any damage he might in- 
voluntarily have caused a poor countryman 
or country housewife by overrunning 
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their grounds in hunting, or in any other 
way. 

After Louis, however, the princes of the 
House of Valois returned to their ruinous 
love of foreign adventures and extrava- 

ant court display; none of them loved, 
ike Louis, to stand the brunt of the biting 
jests of the Parisians, or to run the risk 
of overhearing their sparkling sarcastic 
chansons, and they preferred, for the most 
part, to hold their gay courts and enter- 
tain their fair mistresses, apart from pub- 
lic view, in their splendid chateaux on the 
sunny Loire. However, Paris was grow- 
ing so rapidly in opulence and strength, 
and absorbing so much of the spirit of the 
provinces, that it was apeutiile for roy- 
alty to think of neglecting it altogether, 
or for fixing its permanent seat elsewhere. 
And, moreover, the terrible conflict be- 
tween the Catholic and Reformed religions 
was on the eve of its birth in France. 
The religious spirit of the country was be- 
ing sundered in twain, and the schism was 
destined to involve the whole nation in 
one of the longest and most terrible strug- 
~ to be found in the annals of man ; and 

‘aris was, by its very nature, the head- 
—— of Catholicism, just as La Ro- 
chelle became the headquarters of the 
Huguenots. 

Paris had grown now to be a city of 
some 200,000 or 210,000 inhabitants. It 
was the city of Ste. Genevieve and of St. 
Louis, of the Sorbonne, and of the Univer- 
sity—the very fount of French ortho- 
doxy; it was the isle sonnante of Rabelais 
—the city of a thousand bells, of eighty 
churches, of sixty convents, and Catholic 
to the core. Catholicism was the very 
soul of the gay city. The festivals and 

rocessions and pomps of the ancient 

hurch were more in accordance with the 
exuberant life of the joyous capital. Sol- 
emn, stately, and severe, Calvinism was 
too dark and morose a.creed for the light 
and joyous Parisian nature; for there 
never appears to have been more than 
about seven or eight thousand Huguenots 
in Paris—a mere fly on the back of an 
elephant, as was said in those times. Cal- 
vinism was more suitable to the severe 
and quiet life of the provincial cities, 
where existence, on account of the general 
emigration of the more volatile spirits to 
the capital, had a more sombre and more 
austere aspect. The Calvinists, moreover, 


were not a tolerant race; they mocked at 
the great Catholic festivals, destroyed 
crosses, insulted and broke to pieces the 
statues of the Virgin and Saints whenever 
they had an opportunity, and (he Catholies 
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regarded them as infidels and savages. 
In fact, the izans of either religion 
thought it impossible that both could go 
on side by side in peace and tranquillity. 
This view of Paris by no means justifies, 
but it accounts in some measure for the 
facility with which the awful massacre of 
St. Bartholomew was organized within its 
walls, and for the fact that the Parisians 
soon outstripped, in Catholic fervour, the 
authors of the massacre themselves — and 
submitted to the domination of the League, 
and determined in the terrible siege, which 
they endured from Henry IV., to perish 
one and all, rather than run danger of 
ceasing to be Catholic. 

One of the strangest of stories, indeed, 
is that of Paris under the domination of 
the League, when the Conseil des Seize, 
composed of the chiefs of the sixteen quar- 
ters of the city, under the lead of the 
Guises, and in combination with the am- 
bassador of Philip II. and the Spanish fac- 
tion, ruled the fortunes of Paris and swayed 
the destinies of France. It wanted, in- 
deed, but little that a new dynasty, that 
of the Guises, should be set up in the 
capital to replace the Capetian, just as the 
a had replaced the Carlovingian ; 
and Henry III. on the day known par ez- 
cellence as the Day of the Barricades, since 
it was the first of the innumerable days of 
barricades in Paris, must have had no 
small misgiving when he fled in terror 
from the city, as to whether the career 
of ~ iad for his race was not for ever 
ended. 

The fighting behind barricades, indeed, 
was but a substitute for an older fashion 
of fighting to which the Parisians had been 
accustomed in former times, that of fight- 
ing behind chains, which were regularly 
kept suspended at the corners of the 
streets, and ever in readiness for this pur- 
pose, and which they had used with such 
effect in the tumultuous days of Etienne 
Marcel and Charles Le Mauvais. These 
chains had, in subsequent times, been for 
the most a removed, but the gos | 
with which they supplied their places wit 
barricades in 1588 against Henry IIL, 
evinced at once their genius for this mode 
of city fighting. 

Henry III. had some cause to complain 
of the ingratitude of the Parisians, for he 
was the first of the Valois monarchs since 
Louis XI. who had fixed his habitation in 
Paris, and he loved the city, and had done 
much for its embellishment. Nevertheless, 
notwithstanding his self-flagellations with 
scourges of silk, and his constant proces- 
sions, barefooted, in the streets, in the 
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robe of a penitent and with little dogs in 
his arms, and with pearls in his ears, the 
people of Paris did not believe him to be a 
sincere Catholic. They had a contempt 
for the depraved, effeminate monarch, 
whose character was a medley of Asiatic 
vices and Italian wiles. They believed 
that he would, if he dared, make friends 
with the heretics and establish heresy it- 
self in the capital; and as they were com- 
pletely won over by the brilliant dashing 
qualities of the politic Guises, they in- 
sisted that Henry should work hand in 
hand with the Guises for the subjugation 
of the Huguenots. 

The name of Guise had, however, be- 
come odious to Henry III., who saw 
through their ambitious schemes and fully 
understood the danger of having them for 
either foes or friends; and he had forbid- 
den the Great Duke all approach to the 
capital. But the populace were growing 
wild with suspicion and dread of what 
dark plots, perhaps a counterpart of the 
St. Bartholomew, the beloved son of Catb- 
erine de Medicis might be hatching against 
them, as he sat in the Louvre surrounded 
by his minions and protected by his Swiss 
guard, and they invited the Guise to come 
among them. The duke was not slow to 
answer the summons, and his sudden ap- 
pearance was the occasion of such a dem- 
onstration of popular feeling as it has 
rarely been the lot of any man to experi- 
ence. As the hero and darling of Parisian 
faith rode down the Rue Saint-Denis, 
flowers were thrown down upon him from 
windows, where ladies stood wreathed in 
smniles, saying, “Te voila, bon prince, nous 
sommes sauvés;” crowds came round him 
to kiss his hands, his raiment and his 
boots; and women rushed forward to rub 
rosaries and crosses against his horse. 

The story of the strange visit of Guise 
to the Louvre, at the request of Catherine 
de Medicis, of his marvellous escape, and 
of the perplexity and indecision of the 
king, has been told over a thousand times, 
and we will not here repeat it. It was 
clear that Paris could not hold Guise and 
Henry at the same time; the populace 
feared an attack by Henry on the Hotel 
des Guises, now the Hotel des Archives, in 
the Marais, on which the escutcheons of 
the Guises are yet to be seen emblazoned ; 
and so they determined to be beforehand 
with the king. They broke out into re- 
volt on the Place Maubert, headed by 
friars and monk-preachers and the students 
of the university, without whom no revo- 
lution has ever been complete in Paris. 
They descended the banks of the Seine by 
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the bridges, got hold of the arsenal and 
the Hotel de Ville, and then came and 
erected a barricade right in front of the 
king, not thirty yards from the Louvre, 
crying, “Allons chercher le frere Henri 
au Louvre.” 

The talk of the people and the Guises, 
indeed, had long been of shutting Henry u 
in a monastery, like one of the last o 
the imbecile Merovingian kings; and the 
Duchesse de Montpensier, the sister of the 
Guises, even carried scissors at her girdle, 
with which she had sworn to give him the 
tonsure. After some hesitation, Henry III. 
slipped out of the back of the Louvre, 
on pretence of going to visit the Tuile- 
ries, then in process of building ; but when 
once out of the Porte Nouvelle — for the 
Tuileries were then outside the walls — he 
mounted his horse and rode off to Chaillot 
and St. Cloud, taking the road of flight 
which so many sovereigns have taken after 
him. He was never destined to enter 
Paris again, and it is said that at Chaillot 
he turned his horse round on an eminence 
overlooking the city, and shook his hand 
with imprecations against the capital 
which he had loved and fostered to no 
purpose. 

me of the strangest of revolutions, 
and one of the strangest of revolutionary 
crowds were those of the Day of the Bar- 
ricades. The motley mob which effected 
it was poured forth from .gloomy hdétels as 
solid as castles, from churches and con- 
vents, from quaint houses with overhang- 
ing stories, from dark cavernous shops, and 
from filthy lanes of low black wooden 
houses where the refuse of the poor and 
the degraded herded together. On they 
came through the muddy streets in a tor- 
rent, composed of nobles, and magistrates, 
and counsellors, of burgesses, students, 
soldiers, and rabble, all clothed and armed 
according to their station, and mixed wu 
with a mass of priests, and monks, an 
friars, who had their cowls turned back 
to make way for the helmet, and panted 
beneath the weight of the corslet under 
their serge, and the heavy partisan or 
arquebus which they carried on their 
shoulders; and this strange mixture of lay 
and monkish revolutionists held possession 
of Paris for six years, until the entry of 
Henry IV. into the capital in 1594. 

It was six years of a frenzied existence, 
marked with the ae traits of hero- 
ism, fanaticism, and folly. The news of 
the assassination of the Guises by Henry 
III, at Blois, arrived in Paris during the 
festival of Christmas, and the whole pop- 
ulation took to fasting and signs of mourn- 
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ing, with endless masses and funeral cere- 
monies in honour of their martyr-chief. 
The people lived in the streets, the 
churches, and the Hétel de Ville, and de- 
nunciations of endless war against the 
king, with sermons, and interminable re- 
ligious processions, barefoot and with 
lighted tapers followed each other day by 
day. One such procession was composed 
of all the children of the capital, who went 
barefoot and with lighted tapers to the 
portal of Ste. Genevieve, and when they 
arrived there dashed their tapers to the 
ground, crying out, “ Dieu éteigne ainsi la 
race des Valois!” 

The Sorbonne indeed met together and 
declared the king deposed, while the 
rabble everywhere tore down the royal 
escutcheons and destroyed all the ensigns 
of royalty, just as it was our fate to see 
the imperial ensigns of Napoleon III. de- 
stroyed after the battle of Sedan. The 
Conseil des Seize too met together and 
oe a provisional government, styled 

e Conseil de ’ Union,” and named for 
its chief the Duke of Mayenne, the brother 
of the murdered Guises. 

After the assassination of the Guises, 
Henry III. was then in a measure forced to 
accept the alliance of his heretic cousin, 
Henry of Navarre, and the two advanced 
together to the siege of Paris, and estab- 
lished their camp at St. Cloud, from 
whence the last worthless Valois is said to 
have pronounced a threat of exte:mination 
over the city where he had been covered 
with humiliation. 


** Ce serait grand dommage de ruiner une si 
de ville — toutefois il faut que j’ai raison 
des rebelles qui sont dedans. C’est la coeur de 
la Ligue, c’est au coeur qu’il faut la frapper. 
Paris! chef du royaume, mais chef trop gros et 
trop capricieux, tu as besoin d’une saignée pour 
te guérir, ainsi que toute la France de la fré- 
nésie qui lui communiques. Encore quelques 
jours, et l’on verra ni tes maisons ni tes mu- 
railles, mais seulement la place ou tu auras 
été,”’ 


The knife, however, of Jacques Clement 
prevented the accomplishment of Henry’s 
vindictive intentions and avenged the 
Guises. Henry of Navarre, on taking the 
title of Henry IV., found himself too weak 
to carry on the siege of Paris. He had to 
retire and go and win the battles of 
Arques and Ivry, in which latter fight he 
so discomfited the forces of Mayenne, that 
the chief of the League retired to the 
north with a view of reforming his army, 
and effecting a junction with Parma, who 
also was waiting for a favourable moment 
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to interfere in the affairs of France, and 
prevent the Béarnais from taking Paris. 

The success, however, of Henry, at Arques 
and Ivry, won for him the confidence of the 
nation, and he found himself at the head 
of forces again sufficient to march upon 
Paris, and this time to invest it. e 
siege began on the 7th of May, 1590, and 
it is said that Henry, if he had immedi- 
ately attacked the city, might have taken 
it at once, as it is also said that if, during 
the siege, he had not run away from time 
to time to pay fugitive court to his mis- 
tresses, as was the practice of le vert 
galant, he might have brought it to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

The siege thus lasted three months and 
seven + and of all the sieges of Paris, 
it was the most complete and the most 
terrible. 

The Duke de Mayenne had conferred 
the chief command of Paris on his step- 
brother, the Duc d’Aumale, and his cousin, 
the Chevalier d’Aumale. They had under 
their orders two companies of men-at- 
arms, 200 horsemen of the Sieur de Vitry, 
100 mounted arquebus men, 800 French 
foot-soldiers, 500 Swiss, and 1200 Germans 
under the Baron d’Eberstein. They had 
besides 65 cannons on the ramparts.. These 
composed the regular troops; but besides 
these forces, there was the militia of Paris, 
which was capable of De, 50,000 men 
under arms. Henry IV., on his side, had 
but 12,000 foot-soldiers and 3,000 cavalry ; 
but they arrived before the walls attended 
with all the prestige of the victory of Ivry, 
gained only two months before. The enor- 
mous disproportion between the forces 
which then sufficed for the siege and de- 
fence of Paris, and those which are at pres- 
ent engaged therein, is apparent enough. 
Paris indeed has grown to be ten times 
the size which it then was; but we must 
probably multiply Henry’s forces by twen- 
ty to reach the number of the Prussian 
besiegers of to-day. Everything had been 
done which could be done by way of pro- 
visioning the town, of putting the ramparts 
in order, and of arming and drilling the 
militia. And as the power of resistance 
of the town depended on the strength of 
its religious and fanatical enthusiasm, the 
Duchesses of Nemours, Montpensier, and 
Mayenne, and the Papal Legate, and the 
ambassador of Spain, left no means unused 
to excite the people to religious frenzy. 
The Sorbonne issued a public decree, dated 
on the very day on which Henry appeared 
before the walls, declaring that eternal 
punishment would be the lot of those who 
might be disposed to range themselves on 
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the side of a heretic monarch, and eternal 
happiness of those who rejected him to the 
death. But it was the preachers in the 
pulpit and the street that roused the pop- 
ular frenzy to the highest pitch; two Ital- 
ians, Panigarola and Ballarmino, of the 
suite of the Legate, though preaching in 
their own tongue, produced an effect which 


it is difficult to even account for, and as-'for the purchase of 


sisted to raise the fanaticism of the pop- 
ulace and their hatred of heretics to a 
superhuman power of endurance. 
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no religious house was there but was 
found to have been extrpmely provident, 
and to be furnished with a larder and 
granary sufficient for six months’ longer 
siege. Of course nearly every family a 
little rich had a secret store of some kind. 
Money was in time found to be of no use 
rovisions, and the 
oorest refused it, and said they wanted 
read and not money ; there were, indeed, 
two kinds of poor in Paris — the poor who 


mmediately from the commencement of | had money and no food, and the poor who 


the siege, provisions, not being able to ar- | had neither food nor money. 


Of the for- 


rive by the Seine, began to rise in price ; mer sort there were seven thousand, of the 
till at last they were not to be bought for | latter five. All the chief persons at the 


money. 


Henry restrained himself to a: head of the League contributed, so far as 


blockade of the city, and did not use his | they could, to the necessities of the needy. 


artillery, either on account of his deficiency 
in that arm, or some other cause. 

Paris, however, was never quite hermet- 
ically sealed up. The chivalry of the king 
who scoured the country were not numer- 
ous enough to prevent peasants with pro- 
visions getting through the besieging force 
from time to time, and braving every dan- 
ger for the sake of the enormous profit to 
be gained. The soldiers, too, of his own 
army were tempted to enrich themselves 
by allowing the necessaries of life to be 
smuggled into the town; while the officers, 
who had all some friend or relative in the 
city, connived when they could at this con- 
traband commerce, or sent themselves 
presents into the city. Even the king, in 
a gallant way, forwarded from time to time 
presents of comestibles to his fair enemies, 
the besieged princesses. On the 26th of 
May the population of the city was found 
to be 200,000 in number; but a good many 
of the wealthier citizens had departed be- 
fore the siege. The same day an inventory 
was made of the provisions in store, and it 
was calculated that there was corn enough 
for oae month, after which time there 
would remain 7,500 quarters of oats of 
which bread was to be made. On the 26th 
of June, the wheat being exhausted, and 
the poor begining to suffer severely, while 
the members of all the religious communi- 
ties appeared to be in very good case, it 
was decided that the religious houses 
should maintain the poor, and that the 
convents and monasteries should therefore 
be visited, and.an inventory taken of their 
stores. The ecclesiastical bodies, and es- 
pecially the Jeusits and Capuchins, did not 
support this investigation very well. It 
was found that the Jesuits, says l’Estoile, 
had more corn left then than would be 
sufficient to last them for a year, besides 
having quantities of other provisions. The 
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All luxury, all other expense, and, indeed, 
all manner of work, except that necessary 
for the preparation of food and for the de- 
fence of the city, wassuppressed. As long 
as money was of value the Cardinal de 
Gondi, Bishop of Paris— who, however, 
was no Leaguer — kept on selling all the 
silver ornaments of the churches in order 
that the proceeds might be distributed to 
the poor; and the Cardinal Legate made 
daily distributions, as likewise did the am- 
bassador of Spain. ll the ladies and the 
seigneurs of the League likewise put them- - 
selves upon strict necessaries, and gave 
away all they were able to bestow. Soun, 
however, notwithstanding a momentary 
alleviation caused by a reinforcement of 
provisions which Mayenne contrived to in- 
troduce by a feigned attack, the stores of 
the monasteries were exhausted, no corn 
was left, and the oat-bread was resorted 
to. All sheep and oxen had disappeared, 
and no flesh was to be met with at the 
butchers but the flesh of horses, asses, and 
dogs, and this was sold at such an exces- 
sive price as to be beyond the reach of 
most of the inhabitants. The people now 
began to collect the grass and herbs on the 
ramparts and open places, and to boil 
them; then they tried to make bread of 
bones ground to powder, and even ran- 
sacked human graveyards for the purpose 
of making bread in this fashion, which they 
called le pain de Madame Montpensier. 
Had they known how to extract a gelatine 
from the bones of animals it might have 
given them some nourishment, but this 
way of making bread of bone-dust, be- 
cause it looked like flour, affected those who 
partook of it with dreadful maladies. The 
skins of animals of all kinds began now to 
be boiled and eaten, and old leather of all 
kinds was eagerly sought for the same pur- 
pose. The streets were filled with a hag- 
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gard, scarecrow population, and the cries, 
. a ou la paix!” came to be daily 
heard. In order. to stay the hunger of the 
people so far as possible, huge cauldrons, 
called les marmites d’ Espagne, were estab- 
lished in the streets, in which soup was 
made of grasses and weeds gathered in 
the town and thickened with oat-bran, 
while the fires for boiling them were made 
of the timbers of deserted houses. For 
habitations began to be emptied very fast, 
100, 150, and 200 people dying from mal- 
ady and hunger in one day. Soon the 
numbers of the dead increased so rapidly 
that it was found impossible to bury them. 
The chiefs of the League and the preachers 
went round to sustain the courage and en- 
durance of the people. The Duke de 
Nemours and the Cusvatien d’Aumale gave 
them exhortations, and the monks and 
friars on all sides preached that death by 
hunger offered a way to the glory of mar- 
_ om equally efficacious with death by 
the sword, while news of the success of the 
League in the provinces over the Hugue- 
nots, and of the advance to their aid of 
the Duke de Mayenne, or of the Duke of 
Parma, and of some promise of the King 
of Spain, was every day invented to raise 
the spirits of the besieged. 

Up to the 27th of July the Parisians 
still occupied the faubourgs, from which 
they were still able to extract some slight 

rovision in the way of herbs and vegeta- 

les. On the 27th of July, however, 
Henry, who up to that day had been em- 
ployed in taking St. Denis, ordered a gen- 
eral assault along the whole circuit of the 
attack, and drove the Parisians within the 
walls. His forces, indeed, had been of 
late considerably increased by the arrival 
of the Duke de Nevers with a body of cav- 
alry, and of bodies of gentilhommes of va- 
rious provinces of the north and south. 
His valorous, loyal, and free-hearted na- 
ture, and his successes, began to gain ad- 
herents on all sides. 

Part of the resources on which the be- 
sieged had hitherto existed were thus cut 
off, and the famine soon grew to be too 
horrible for details. The Duchess of 
Montpensier carried a little dog in her 
arms which she said she had reserved for 
herself at the last extremity, and the 
marmites d’Espagne grew thinner and thin- 
ner in their broth, and were now flavoured 
with rancid tallow and foul grease, or any- 
thing that could be put into them. In 
their desperation the populace attempted 
sorties, but they were driven back. Henry 
however, yielded to pity, and allowed 
3,000 people to come out of Paris on one 
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day, and 4,000 on another. On one of 
these occasions the soldiers in the lines im- 
agined those passing out exceeded the pre- 
scribed number, and drove about 500 back 
into the town, which the famished people 
entered howling with lamentation at the 
thought of miseries yet to be endured, and 
which they had imagined were at an end. 
On the 27th of July, when the Parisians 
lost the faubourgs, a report was made to 
Nemours which declared that 30,000 peo- 
ple had — perished ; as the siege was 
continued to the 30th of August, this num- 
ber may, perhaps, have been doubled— 
yet we can hardly believe one account 
which makes the death-total as high as 
100,000. The sufferings towards the end 
of the siege were of unspeakable horror ; 
we read of two children dying, and their 
mother converting their bodies into food, 
and then dying herself of insanity ; and of 
men disputing with dogs for the carrion of 
the streets, which they devoured raw, like 
unclean beasts. 

This siege of Paris was ultimately, as is 
well known, put an end to by the advance 
of Parma, after his junction with Mayenne. 
The forces of Henry IV., however, now 
consisted of 26,000 infantry and 7,000 
horse, and he felt himself strong enough to 
allow Parma to advance to Meaux, which 
is only twelve leagues from Paris, before 
he raised the siege. He knew the city was 
in such horrible extremity that it must sur- 
render in a few days, and perhaps in a few 
hours. But on the 30th of August he felt 
the game was too dangerous to remain, 
and to expose himself to so able a general 
as Parma, with his Italian and Spanish in- 
fantry, then the finest in the world; so he 
withdrew from his lines to Bondi two 
hours before daybreak. At daybreak on 
the 30th the sentinels on the ramparts per- 
ceived that the besiegers were no longer at 
their posts, and uttered cries of joy which 
brought nearly the whole population to 
the walls. The poor people could scarcely 
credit their sudden deliverance. In a few 
hours peasants flocked into the city from 
all sides and brought them some slight al- 
leviation of their miseries. 

A solemn procession was instantly or- 
ganized, with the Archbishop of Lyons and 
the Duke de Nemours at its head, for ren- 
dering thanks at Notre Dame for the cessa- 
tion of such incredible suffering. It was 
long, however, before the capital was again 
thoroughly supplied; the country around 
was so wasted with war that provisions 
were got together with great difficulty. 
On the 31st of August the commandant 
of the League at Dourdain brought up a 
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few carts, and four days after a thousand 
waggons came into the city from the coun- 
try about Chartres ; but the Seine was still 
closed, and provisions still at an exorbitant 
rice. Between the 13th and the 15th of 
ptember, however, corn fell, by increased 
supplies, at once from twenty-four crowns 
to six crowns the bushel. 

The famine during the siege of Paris by 
Henry IV. could not fail to present a 
subject for description to Voltaire in his 
“Henriade.” The lines are not bad if one 
can get over some false Horatian and Vir- 
gilian touches, but they do not rise above 
very creditable mediocrity. 


** Mais lorsque enfin les eaux de la Seine cap- 

tive 

Cesseront d’apporter dans ce vaste séjour 

L’ordinaire tribut des moissons d’alentour; 

Quand on vit dans Paris la faim pale et cru- 
elle, 

Montrant déja la Mort qui marchait aprés 
elle, 

Alors on entendit des hurlements affreux; 

Ce superbe Paris fut plein de malheureux, 

De qui la main tremblante et la voix affaiblie 

Demandaient vainement le soutien de leur vie. 

Bientét le riche méme, aprés de vains efforts, 

Eprouve la famine au milieu des trésors — 

Ce n’était plus ces jeux, ces festins, ces fétes 

Ou de myrte et de rose ils couronnaient 
leurs tétes ; 

On vit avec effroi tous ces voluptueux, 

Pales, défigurés, la mort dans les yeux, 

Périssant de misére au sein de l’opulence, 

Détester de leur biens l’inutile abondance. 

Le vieillard dont la faim va terminer les 


jours, 

Voit son fils au berceau qui périt sans se- 
cours. 

Ici meurt dans la rage une famille entiére; 

Plus loin des malheureux, couchés sur ia 

uissére, 

Se disputaient encore, 4 leurs derniers mo- 
ments, 

Les restes odieux des plus vils aliments. 

Ces spectres affamés, outrageant la nature, 

Vont au sein des tombeaux chercher leur 
nourriture; 

Des morts épouvantés les ossements poudreux, 

Ainsi qu’un pur froment, sont préparer par 
eux — 

Que n’osent point tenter les extrémes mi- 
séres! 

On les vit se nourrir des cendres de leurs 
péres — 

Ce détestable mets avanga leur trépas, 

Et ce repas pour eux fut le dernier repas.”” 


He is more amusing, as might be expected 
when he has to deal with the convent of the 
ecclesiastics, who were found to be in so 
good a state of preparation for the siege. 
LIVING AGE. VOL. XIX. 880 


** Ces prétes cependant, ces docteurs fanatiques, 
Qui, loin de partager les miséres publiques, 
Bornant 4 leurs besoins tous leurs soins pa- 

ternels, 
—— dans l’abondance a l’ombre des au- 


Henry IV., though assisted by our Queen 
Elizabeth, had a good deal of fighting yet 
to do before he could enter Paris. ere 
| was a siege of Rouen to undertake, which 
‘also he was obliged to raise, and a great 
deal of marching and countermarching in 
the rear and in the front of Parma, and 
retreating across the Seine in face of Cau- 
dabec. owever, his abjuration made 
things easier for him. Catholics, and even 
old Leaguers, were won over at last to the 
side of the gallant and blithe-hearted 
fighter, who never knew when he was 
beaten, and who never knew fear. He 
came to have a strong party in Paris itself, 
and the Duke de Cossé Boisac, a dexterous 
man, who had a shrewd notion that the 
Bearnais must win all hearts in the end, 
and who had a military command under 
the League, which placed the gates of 
Paris in his power, came to a secret agree- 
ment with the monarch, and by some astute 
manceuvres contrived to divert the at- 
tention and suspicion of still obstinate 
Leaguers, and to arrange the guard at the 
gates, so that Henry IV., after a long ride 
through a dark night of rain and thunder, 
could enter Paris at four o’clock in the 
morning by the Porte Nouvelle—by the 
same gate through which Henry III. had 
retreated on the Day of Barricades. There 
was but slight resistance, and that arose 
from a body of the Swiss Guard in the pay 
of the Leaguers, who delayed to lay down 
their arms, and a few of whom were shot. 
And when Henry IV., before entering the 
Louvre, rode to render thanks at Notre 
Dame — which has participated for now 
almost six centuries in the joys and 
sorrows of Parisian life—the populace 
were loud in their cries of “ Vive Roi eg 

Yet this Paris of the reign of Henry IV., 
for which he fought so gallantly, and 
which was defended against him so des- 

rately, which even then had a strange 
ascination for those who knew it, was a 
very different city from the one we now 
know; and the accounts we have left of it 
hardly make us wish to turn the hands of 
time back three centuries, and to live in its 
midst. Even while Henry was ruling the 
city peaceably from the Louvre, crimes of 
all kinds, assassinations, and duels, and 
deeds of violence were of daily occurrence. 
No street was lighted in his time; after 
sunset the city was buried in profound 
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darkness and quiet, and no good burgesses, 
much less a woman, dared to move forth 
from their threshold. The thick door and 
heavy swing shutters of the shops were 
locked up with ponderous bolts and chains, 
and nothing was heard in the streets at 
night but the creaking of the heavy sign- 
boards, as they swung upon their hinges 
across the streets. In the winter every 
place of amusement, and all theatres, and 
even wine-shops, were shut up at four 
o’clock in the afternoon. Moreover, the 
streets were hardly paved at all, and the 
most frequented thoroughfares were as 
deep in mire and mud, and as foul with 
dirt, as the streets of some provincial town 
in Spain at the present day; indeed, if 
one would know something of what a town 
in France or England was like three cen- 
turies ago, we can very easily form a 
notion from the most benighted of the 
— towns of Spain of our own time. 
ere were no 
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foot of the roads. And by wandering 
about near the Marais may be found many 
a by-street, many a tourelle-window, and 
quaint gable, and sculptured doorway, 
suggestive even of days before those of 
Henry IV. Henry IV., too, gave a unity 
of form to Paris which it had never known 
before. He erected the two quarters on 
either side of the Ile de la Cité, with sym- 
metrical streets; and he built the Pont 
Neuf, where his statue is still to be seen, 
and around which, in times of trouble, the 
poor people of Paris used in former days 
ever to collect, as though they could find 
comfort in looking even in bronze at his 
honest hooked nose and his beaming smile. 

There has never until now been another 
regular siege of Paris since the days of 
Henry IV., though troubles enough have 
happened there; half-sieges and revolts, 
insurrections, pitched battles, and foreign 
invasion have by turns drawn forth the 


uays along the river in| blood of its citizens in its streets and un- 


Henry’s time, and inundations of the Seine | der its walls. 


in the city were frequent ; indeed, even up 
to one hundred and fifty years ago, the 
Champs Elysées were often flooded by the 
river, and at such times you might go on a 
boat up to the Invalides. There were, be- 
sides, no places for public promenade, and 
even in walking in the daytime in the 
streets you were not safe from quarrel or 
assault. While the susceptible point of 
honour of the gentilhommes made duels of 
such constant occurrence in the Pré-aux- 
Cleres, behind the mill of St. Marcel, or 





beneath the walls of the Chartreux, that in | 
fifteen years four thousand nobles were | under the second. The war of the Fronde 
killed, and seven thousand pardons were ; was the result —a war which showed, how- 
granted for homicide — not to speak of the | ever, —_ terrible degeneration in stead- 


gangs of ruffians and robbers who infested | 


the city, and with whom the numerous pris- 
ons of Paris, the Chatelet, the Conciergerie, 
the For l’Evéque, and others, were always 
kept tenaated. Every day, too, some of 
these gentry were either scourged, or 
racked, or hung up by the neck, while every 
attempt was made to put down duelling by 
the punishment of death, but to little pur- 
ose. 
. Henry IV., however, did much for Paris; 
he built the quarter of the Marais, and the 
Place Royale; and the visitor to that quar- 
ter in the present day will find much to 
remind him of Henri Quatre, and many a 
quaint picturesque bit of scenery such 4s 
he will not meet with in the Paris of Baron 
Haussman. Many of the streets in that 
quarter were named by Henry, after the 





The years went on, yet never again did 
time or revolution give back to the French 
eople a monarch who cared for them as 
enry IV. In his stead reigned in course 
of time two priests — the pitiless and poli- 
tic Richelieu, and the subtle and crafty 
Mazarin; but neither of them gained the 
affections of the people ; and the spirit of 
the nobility and of the burgesses of Paris, 
which had been cowed by the terrible rig- 
our of the first Cardinal, ventured anew to 


‘break out into revolt, and to claim some of 


their ancient independence and privileges 


fastness of purpose and solidity of charac- 
ter had come over France since the heroic 
tragic days of the Wars of Religion. 
There was something serious at the bot- 
tom of that wild war of the Fronde — some 
vague desire of fixing municipal rights and 
noble privileges, and of making a stand 
before the all-devouring growth of arbi- 
trary power; but whatever there was of 
serious, in the original motives of its best 
actors, no one appeared in the movement 
capable of conducting it steadily towards 
any settled purpose, and the people, who at 
first took interest in its vicissitudes, stood 
by at last and looked on in utter indiffer- 
ence, while princes like Condé and Turenne 
fought now on one side and now on the 
other. So far as the nobles and princes 
were concerned, they fought chiefly for the 


provinces, Berri, Pictors, Xaintonge, &c., | smiles of their mistresses, or for some petty 
through which he had ridden so much and object of ambition. Yet the Fronde, too, 


battled so long, and where he knew every had its Day of Barricades on the 27th of 
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August, 1498, at the beginning of the war, 
when the people of Paris believed in the 
sincerity of the Frondeurs, and arose to 
demand the liberation of the Counsellor 
Broussel, who had been imprisoned for re- 
monstrating with the Court against new 
and arbitrary taxation. Terrified at the 
popular outbreak, the Queen-mother fled 
with her young son, and took shelter at St. 
Germains in its dilapidated, unfurnished 
chateau, and was subject to such privations 
as we read of in the pages of Madame de 
Montteville. Paris, too, afterwards under- 
went a nominal siege for more than three 
months, but there was little blood shed, 
and the siege was not serious enough to 
_ much hindrance in the way of supplies. 
ar more serious, however, was the battle 
of the Faubourg St. Antoine, fought out 
between Turenne on the side of the Roy- 
alists, and Condé on the side of the Fron- 
deurs, in 1652, when Mlle. de Montpen- 
sier, one of the Amazons of the Fronde, 
ot possession of the Bastille during the 
fight, and herself directed its cannon 
against the Royalists, and forced them to 
retreat. But, as we have said, the whole 
movement resulted in utter failure, and 
arbitrary power came out of it stronger 
than before. As for Paris, its privileges 
were abolished, its militia was disarmed, 
what few chains, relics of the old indepen- 
dent spirit of former times, remained, were 
removed, a royal garrison was settled for 
ever within its walls, and the registers of 
the parliament and of the Hotel de Ville, 
which recorded the proceedings of this 
abortive revolutionary effort, were torn by 
the hand of the executioner. Paris, so far 
as it possessed any political, municipal, or 
fiscal rights, had them annihilated in this 
aimless conflict. The absolute monarchy 
of Louis XIV. was established, and was to 
endure till the Revolution. Paris hence- 
forth was regarded with suspicion, and 
ceased to be the residence of its kings at 
all, who betook themselves first to St. Ger- 
mains, and after to Versailles, and gov- 
erned France and its capital from their 
alaces. This state of things lasted one 
undred and thirty years, and then the 
cannon of the Bastille were again heard, but 
it was to proclaim the fall of the monarchy, 
and to announce the birth of Revolution. 
In 1814 and 1815 Paris underwent two 
capitulations, but in neither case was there 
any siege, and only in the first case any 
fighting. On the 30th of March, 1814, the 
allied troops were close upon Paris, but 
the city was unprepared for defence. The 





first Imperial Government, in this respect 
a true prototype of the second, had allowed 
the Parisians to remain in complete igno- 
rance of the real situation of affairs up to 
the time that the enemy was at the gates 
of the capital. Whatever, however, could 
be humanly performed at so brief a notice, 
was effected; and a battle—one of the 
most brilliant in history, although ob- 
scured in the immense blaze of military 
glory, or the military carnage, of the Em- 
pire — was delivered under the walls of 
the city, before Belleville, by the marshals 
Marmont and Mortier, against the allied 
armies. The two marshals had but about 
22,000 or 23,000 men to oppose to 170,000, 
of whom 100,000 were actually engaged 
against them. They withstood this enor- 
mously disproportionate force for an en- 
tire day, and put 12,000 of their enemies 
hors de combat. Marshal Moncey at the 
same time defended the barriére de Clichy, 
at the head of a detachment of National 
Guards, against overwhelming numbers — 
a feat of arms which has been commemo- 
rated in a picture of Eugtne Delacroix, 
and by a statue erected on the theatre of 
his exploit, which statue, strangely enough, 
was only completed and uncovered on the 
day when the news of the defeat of Wis- 
sembourg arrived in Paris. By a strange 
coincidence of destiny, a prince who en- 
tered Paris in the train of the allied 
sovereigns fifty-six years ago, supported 
by armies numbering about 700,000 men, 
is now engaged again in hostilities before 
the capital, and submitting it to a siege of 
unprecedented magnitude. What may be 
the results of this immense military enter- 
prise, it is impossible to foresee. Paris 
may yet organize and discipline the forces 
at present within her walls so as to be 
able to meet the Prussians in open field; 
and if France is not degenerate to an in- 
credible degree, she has in her provinces 
millions of men and indefinite resources 
for organizing forces far superior in 
numbers to those which Germany now has 
in the field, and with which she can march 
to the relief of the capital. We can, how- 
ever, speak with certainty of the past, and 
say that the stately and unrivalled capital 
of France has as yet behaved in a way 
worthy of her splendour and her secular 
renown; and that the fortitude and con- 
cord of her citizens in this her hour of 
adversity have hitherto disappointed her 
enemies, and equalled the expectations of 
her friends. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I am —I will not say how old, but well 
past middle age. This much I feel com- 
pelled to mention, because it has long been 
my opinion that no man should attempt a 
history of himself until he has set foot 
upon the border land where the past and 
the future begin to blend in a conscious- 
ness somewhat independent of both, and 
hence interpreting both. Looking west- 
ward, from this vantage-ground, the set- 
ting sun is not the less lovely to him that 
he recalls a merrier time when the shad- 
ows fell the other way. Then they sped 
westward before him, as if to vanish, 
chased by his advancing footsteps, over 
the verge of the world. Now they come 
creeping towards him, lengthening as they 
come. And they are welcome. Can it be 
that he would ever have chosen a world 
without shadows? Was not the trouble 
of the shadowless noon the dreariest of 
all? Did he not then long for the cur- 
tained om all-shadowy night? 
And shall he now regard with dismay the 
setting sun of his earthly life? When he 
looks back, he sees the farthest cloud of 
the sua-deserted east alive with a rosy 
hue. It is the prophecy of the sunset con- 
cerning the dawn. For the sun itself is 
ever a rising sun, and the morning will 
come though the night should be dark. 

In this “season of calm weather,” when 
the past has receded so far that he can 
behold it as in a picture, and his share in 
it as the history of a man who had lived 
and would soon die; when he can confess 
his faults without the bitterness of shame, 
both because he is humble, and because 
the faults themselves have dropped from 
him ; when his good deeds look poverty- 
stricken in his eyes, and he would no more 





claim consideration for them than expect 
knighthood because he was no thief; when 
he cares little for his reputation, but much 
for his character —little for what has 


gone beyond his control, but endlessly 
much for what yet remains in his will to 
determine; then, I think, a man may do 
well to write his own life. 

“So,” I imagine a reader interposing, 
“you profess to have arrived at this high 
—_ of perfection yourself?” 


reply that the man who has attained 
this kind of indifference to the past, this 
kind of hope in the future, will be far 
enough from considering it a high degree 
of perfection. The very idea is to such 
aman ludicrous. One may eat bread with- 
out claiming the honours of an athlete; 
one may desire to be honest and not count 
himself a saint. My object in thus shad- 
owing out what seems to me my present 
condition of mind, is merely to render it 
intelligible to my readers how an autobiog- 
raphy might come to be written without 
rendering the writer justly liable to the 
charge of that overweening, or self-conceit, 
which might be involved in the mere con- 
— of the idea. 
listening to similar recitals from the 
mouths of elderly people, I have observed 
that many things which seemed to the per- 
sons principally concerned ordinary enough, 
had to me a wonder and a significance they 
did not perceive. Let me hope that some 
of the things I am about to relate may fare 
similarly, although, to be honest, I must 
confess I could not have undertaken the 
task, for a task it is, upon this chance alone ; 
Ido think some of my history worthy of 
being told, just for the facts’ sake. God 
knows I have had small share in that 
worthiness. The weakness of my life has 
been that I would ever do some great 
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thing; the saving of my life has been my 
utter failure. ave never done a great 
deed. If I had, I know that one of my 
temperament could not have escaped seri- 
ous consequences. I have had more pleas- | 
ure when a grown man in a certain discov- 
ery concerning the ownership of an apple | 
of which I had taken the ancestral Tite 
when a boy, than I can remember to have | 
resulted from any action of my own during | 
my whole existence. But I detest the no-| 
tion of puzzling my readers in order to en- 
joy their fancied surprise, or their possible 
praise of a worthless ingenuity of conceal- 
ment. If I ever appear to behave to them 
thus, it is merely that I follow the course 
of my own knowledge of myself and my 
affairs, without ne desire to give them 
either the pain or the pleasure of suspense, 
if indeed I may flatter myself with the 
hope of interesting them to such a degree 
that suspense should become possible. 
When I look over what I have written, I 
find the tone so sombre — let me see; what 
sort an evening is it on which I commence 
this book? Ah! I thought so; a sombre 
evening. The sun is going down behind a 
low bank of gray cloud, the upper edge of 
which he tinges with a faded yellow. 


There will be rain before morning. It is 
late autumn, and most of the crops are 


gathered in. A bluish fog is rising from 
the lower meadows. As I look I grow coli. 
It is not, somehow, an interesting evening. 
Yet if 1 found just this evening well de- 
scribed in a novel, Ishould enjoy it heartily. 
The poorest, weakest drizzle upon the win- 
dow-panes of a dreary road-side inn in a 
country of slate-quarries, possesses an in- 
terest to him who enters it by the door of 
a book, hardly less than the pouring rain 
which threatens to swell every brook to a 
torrent. How is this? I think it is be- 
cause your troubles do not enter into the 
book, and its troubles do not enter into 
you, and therefore nature operates upon 
you unthwarted by the personal conditions 
which so often counteract her present in- 
fluences. But I will rather shut out the 
fading west, the gathering mists, and the 
troubled consciousness of Nature alto- 
gether, light my fire and my pipe, and then 
try whether in my first chapter I cannot be 
a boy again in such fashion that my 
ghostly companion, that is, my typical 
reader, will not be too impatient to linger 
a little in the meadows of childhood ere 
we pass to the corn-fields of riper years. 





CHAPTER I. 
WHERE I FIND MYSELF. 


No wisest chicken, I presume, can recall 
the first moment when the chalk-oval sur- 
rounding it gave way, and instead of the 
cavern of limestone which its experience 
might have led it to expect, it found a_ 
world of air and movement and freedom 
and blue sky — with kites in it. For my 
own part I often wished when a child, that 
I had watched while God was making me, 
that I might have remembered how he did 
it. Now my wonder is whether when I 
creep forth into “that new world which is 
the old,” I shall be conscious of the birth, 
and enjoy the whole mighty surprise, or 
whether I shall become gradually aware 
that things are changed, and stare about 
me like the new-born baby. What will be 
the candle-flame that shall first attract my 
new-born sight ? But I forget that specu- 
lation about the new life is not writing the 
history of the old. 

I have often tried how far back my mem- 
ory could go. I suspect there are awfully 
ancient shadows mingling with our mem- 
ories; but, as far as { can judge, the ear- 
liest definite memory I have is the dis- 
covery of how the wind was made; for I 
saw the process going on before my very 
eyes, and there could be, and there was, 
no doubt of the relation of cause and 
effect in the matter. There were the trees 
swaying themselves about after the wild- 
est fashion, and there was the wind in con- 
sequence visiting my person somewhat too 
re The trees were blowing in my 
face. ey made the wind and threw it 
at me. I used my natural senses, and this 
was what they told me. The discovery 
impressed me so deeply that even now I 
cannot look upon trees without a certain 
indescribable, and, but for this remem- 
brance, unaccountable awe. A grove was 
to me for many years a fountain of winds, 
and, in the stillest day, to look into a 
depth of gathered stems filled me with dis- 
may; for the whole awful assembly might, 
writhing together in earnest and effectual 
contortion, at any moment begin their 
fearful task of churning the wind. 

These were no trees in the neighbour- 
hood where I was born. It stood in the 
midst of grass, and nothing but grass was 
to be seen for a long way on every side of 
it. There was not a gravel path or a road 
near it. Its walls, old and rusty, rose 
immediately from the grass. Green blades 
and a few heads of daisies leaned trust- 
ingly against the brown stone, all the 
sharpness of whose fractures had long 
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since vanished, worn away by the sun and 
the rain, or filled up by the slow lichens, 
which I used to think were young stones 
growing out of the wall. The ground 
was part of a very old dairy-farm, and my 
uncle to whom it belonged, would not 
have a path about the place. But then 
the grass was well subdued by the cows, 
and, indeed, I think, would never have 
grown very long, for it was of that deli- 
cate sort which we see only on downs and 
in parks and on old grazing farms. All 
about the house —as far, at least, as my 
lowly eyes could see—the ground was 
perfectly level, and this lake of greenery, 
out of which it rose like a solitary rock, 
was to me an unfailing mystery and de- 
light. This will sound strange in the ears 
of those who consider a mountainous, or 
at least an undulating surface, essential to 
beauty; but nature is altogether inde- 

ndent of what is called fine scenery. 

ere are other organs than the eyes, 
even if grass and water and sky were not 
of the best and loveliest of nature’s 
shows. 

The house, I have said, was of an an- 
cient-looking stone, gray and green and 
yellow and Bosman t looked very hard ; 
yet there were some attempts at carving 
about the heads of the narrow windows. 
The carving had, however, become so dull 
and shadowy that I could not distinguish 
a single form or separable portion of de- 
sign: still some ancient thought seemed 
ever flickering across them. The house, 
which was two stories in height, had a cer- 
tain air of defence about it, ill to explain. 
It had no eaves, for the walls rose above 
the edge of the roof; but the hints at bat- 
tlements were of the merest. The roof, 
covered with gray slates, rose very steep, 
and had narrow, tall dormer windows in 
it. The edges of the gables rose, not in a 
slope, but in a succession of notches, like 
stairs. Altogether, the shell to which, 
considered as a crustaceous animal, I be- 
longed —for man is every animal accord- 
ing as you choose to contemplate him — 
had an old-world look about it —a look of 
the time when men had to fight in order 
to have peace, to kill in order tolive. Be- 
ing, however, a crustaceous animal, I, the 
heir of all the new impulses of the age, was 
born and reared in closest neighbourhood 
with strange relics of a vanished time. Hu- 
manity so far retains its chief characteris- 
tics that the new generations can always 
flourish in the old shell. 

The dairy was at some distance, so dee 
in a hollow that a careless glance woul 
not have discovered it. I well remember 





my astonishment when my aunt first took 
me there; for I had not even observed the 
depression of surface: all had been a level 
green to my eyes. Beyond this hollow 
were fields divided by hedges, and lanes, 
and the various goings to and fro of a not 
ony pw although quiet neighbourhood. 
Until I left home for school, however, I do 
not remember to have seen a carriage of 
any kind approach our solit: dwelling. 
My uncle would have regarded it as little 
short of an insult for any one to drive 
wheels over the smooth lawny surface in 
which our house dwelt like a solitary 
island in the sea. 

Before the threshold lay a brown patch, 
worn bare of grass, and beaten hard by 
the descending feet of many generations. 
The stone threshold itself was worn almost 
to a level with it. A visitor’s first step 
was into what would, in some parts, be 
called the house-place, a room which served 
all the ge of a kitchen, and yet par- 
took of the character of an old hall. It 
rose to a fair height, with smoke-stained 
beams above; and was floored with a kind 
of cement, hard’ enough, and yet so worn, 
that it required a good deal of local knowl- 
edge to avoid certain jars of the spine from 
sudden changes of level. All the furniture 
was dark and shining, especially the round 
table, which, with its bewildering, spider- 
like accumulation of legs, waited under 
the mullioned, lozenged window until meal- 
times, when, like an animal roused from 
its lair, it stretched out those legs, and as- 
sumed expanded and symmetrical shape 
in front of the fire in winter, and nearer 
the door in summer. It recalls the vision 
of my aunt, with a hand at each end of it, 
searching empirically for the level —feel- 
ing for it, that is, with the creature’s own 
legs — before — the hanging leaves, 
and drawing out the hitherto supernu- 
merary legs to support them; after which 
would come a fresh adjustment of level, 
another hustling to and fro, that the new 
feet likewise might settle on elevations of 
equal height ; and then came the snowy 
cloth or the tea-tray, deposited cautiously 
upon its shining surface. ; 

The walls of the room were always 
whitewashed in the spring, occasioning 
ever a sharpened contrast with the dark- 
brown ceiling. Whether that was even 
swept I do not know; I do not remember 
ever seeing it done. At all events, its colour 
remained unimpaired by paint or white- 
wash. On the walls hung various articles, 
some of them high above my head, and at- 
tractive for that reason if for no other. I 
never saw one of them moved from its place 
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— not even the fishing-rod, which required 
the whole length betwixt the two win- 
dows: three rusty hooks hung from it, 
and waved about when a wind entered 
ruder than common. Over the fishing- 
rod hung a piece of tapestry, about a yard 
in width, and longer than that. It would 
have required a very capable constructive- 
ness indeed to supply the design from what 
remained, so fragmentary were the forms, 
and so dim and faded were the once bright 
colours. It was there as an ornament; for 
that which is a mere complement of higher 
modes of life, becomes, when useless, the 
ornament of lower conditions: what we 
call great virtues are little regarded by 
the saints. It was long before I began to 
think how the tapestry could have come 
there, or to what it owed the honour given 
it in the house. 

On the opposite wall hung another ob- 
ject, which may well have been the cause 
of my carelessness about the former — at- 
tracting to itself all my interest. It was a 
sword, in a leather sheath. From the 
point, half way to the hilt, the sheath was 
split all along the edge of the weapon. 

e sides of the wound gaped, and the 
blade was visible to my prying eyes. It 
was with rust almost as dark a brown as 
the scabbard that infolded it.. But the 
under parts of the hilt, where dust could 
not settle, gleamed with a faint golden 
shine. That sword was to my childish 
eyes the type of all mystery, a clouded 
glory, which for many long years I never 
dreamed of attempting to unveil. Notthe 
sword Excalibur, had it been “stored in 
some treasure-house of mighty kings,” 
could have radiated more marvel into the 
hearts of young knights than that sword 
radiated into mine. Night after night I 
would dream of danger drawing nigh — 
crowds of men of evil purpose — enemies 
to me or to my country; and ever in the 
beginning of my dream, I stood ready, 
foreknowing and waiting; for I had 
climbed and had taken the ancient power 
from the wall, and had girded it about my 
waist — always with astraw rope, the sole 
band within my reach; but as it went on, 
the power departed from the dream; I 
stood waiting for foes who would not 
come; or they drew near in fury, and when 
I would have drawn my weapon, old blood 
and rust beld it fast in the sheath, and I 
tugged at it in helpless agony; and fear 
invaded my heart, and I turned and fled, 
pursued by my foes, until I left the dream 
itself behind, whence the terror still pur- 
sued me. 

There were many things more on the 





walls. A pair of spurs, of make modern 
enough, hung between two pewter dish- 
covers. Hanging book-shelves came next ; 
for although most of my uncle’s books 
were in his bed-room, some of the com- 
moner were here on the wall, next to an 
old fowling-piece, of which both lock and 
barrel were devoured with rust. Then 
came a great pair of shears, though how 
they should have been there I cannot yet 
think, for there was no garden to the 
house, no hedges or trees to clip. Ineed not 
linger over these things. heir proper 
place is in the picture with which I would 
save words and help understanding if I 
could. 

Of course there was a great chimney in 
the place; chiefly to be mentioned from 
the singular fact that just round its corner 
was a little door opening on a rude wind- 
ing stair of stone. This appeared to be 
constructed within the chimney; but on 
the outside of the wall, was a half-round 
projection, revealing that the stair was not 
indebted to it for the whole of its accom- 
modation. Whither the stair led, I shall 
have to disclose in my next chapter. From 
the opposite end of the kitchen, an ordi- 
nary wooden staircase, with clumsy balus- 
trade, led up to the two bed-rooms occupied 
by my uncle and my aunt ; to a large lumber- 
room, whose desertion and almost emptiness 
was a source of uneasiness in certain moods ; 
and to a spare bed-room, which was better 
furnished than any of ours, and indeed to 
my mind a very grand and spacious apart- 
ment. This last was never occupied dur- 
ing my childhood; consequently it smelt 
musty notwithstanding my aunt’s exem- 
plary housekeeping. its bedstead must 
have been hundreds of years old. Above 
these rooms again were those to which the 
dormer windows belonged, and in one of 
them I slept. It opened into that occupied 
by Nannie, our _ maid. It had a deep 
closet in which I font my few treasures, 
and into which I used to retire when out 
of temper or troubled, conditions not oc- 
curring frequently, for nobody quarrelled 


‘with me, and I had nobody with whom I 


might have quarrelled. 
en I climbed upon a chair, I could 
seat myself on the broad sill of the dormer 
window. This was the watch-tower whence 
I viewed the world. Thence I could see 
trees in the distance —too far off for me 
to tell whether they were churning wind 
or not. On that side those trees alone 
were between me and the sky. 
One day when my aunt took me with 
her into the lumber-room, I found there, in 
a corner, a piece of strange mechanism. 
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It had a kind of pendulum; but I cannot 
describe it because I had lost sight of it 
long before I was capable of discovering 
its use, and my recollection of it is there- 
fore very vague — far too vague to admit 
of even a conjecture now as to what it 
could have been intended for. But I re- 
member well enough my fancy concerning 
it, though when or how that fancy awoke 
I cannot tell either. It seems to me as old 
as the finding of the instrument. The 
fancy was that if I could keep that pendu- 
lum wagging long enough, it would set all 
those trees going too; and if I still kept it 
swinging, we should have such a storm of 
wind as no living man had ever felt or 
heard of. That I more than half believed 
it, will be evident from the fact that, 
although I frequently carried the pendu- 
lum, as I shall call it, to the window sill, 
and set it in motion by way of experiment, 
I had not, up to the time of a certain 
incident which I shall very soon relate, had 
the courage to keep up the oscillation be- 
yond ten or a dozen strokes; partly from 
- the fear of the trees, partly from the dim 
dread of exercising power whose source 
and extent were not within my knowledge. 
I kept the pendulum in the closet I have 
mentioned, and never spoke to any one of it. 


CHAPTER II. 
MY UNCLE AND AUNT. 


WE were a curious household. I re- 
membered neither father nor mother; and 
the woman I had been taught to call auntie 
was no such near relation. My uncle was 
my father’s brother, and my aunt was his 
cousin, by the mother’s side. She was a 
tall, gaunt woman, with a sharp nose and 
eager eyes, yet sparing of speech. Indeed, 
there was very little speech to be heard in 
the house. My aunt, however, looked as 
if she could have spoken. I think it was 
the spirit of the place that kept her silent, 
for there were those eagereyes. She might 
have been expected also to show a bad 
temper, but I never saw a sign of such. 
To me she was always kind; chiefly, I 
allow, in a negative way, leaving me to do 
very much as I pleased. I doubt if she 
felt any great tenderness for me, although 
I had been dependent upon her care from 
infancy. In after years I came to the con- 
clusion that she was in love with my uncle; 
and perhaps the sense that he was indiffer- 
ent to her save after a brotherly fashion, 
combined with the fear of betraying herself 
and the consciousness of her unattractive 
appearance, to produce the contradiction 
between her looks and her behaviour. 
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Every morning, after our early break- 
fast, my uncle walked away to the farm, 
where he remained until dinner-time. 
Often, when busy at my own invented 
games in the grass, I have caught sight of 
my aunt, standing motionless with. her 
hand over her eyes, watching for the first 
glimpse of my uncle ascending from the 
hollow where the farm-buildings lay; and 
occasionally, when something had led her 
thither as well, I would watch them re- 
turning together over the grass, when she 
would keep glancing up in his face at 
almost regular intervals, although it was 
evident they were not talking, but he 
never turned his face or lifted his eyes 
— the ground a few yards in front of 


He was a tall man of nearly fifty, with 
Frey hair, and quiet meditative blue eyes. 

e always looked as it he were thinking. 
He had been intended for the church, but 
the means of prosecution of his studies 
failing, he had turned his knowledge of 
rustic affairs to account, and taken a sub- 
ordinate position on a nobleman’s estate, 
where he rose to be bailiff. When my 
father was seized with his last illness, he 
returned to take the management of the 
farm. It had been in the family for many 
generations. Indeed that portion of it 
upon which the house stood, was our own 
property. When my mother followed my 
father, my uncle asked his cousin to keep 
house for him. Perhaps she had expected 
— request, but more had not come 
of it. 

When he came in, my uncle always 
went straight to his room; and having 
washed his hands and face, took a book 
and sat down in the window. IfI were 
sent to tell him that the meal was ready, I 
was sure to find him reading. He would 
look up, smile, and look down at his book 
again; nor, until I had formally delivered 
my message, would he take further notice 
of me. Then he would rise, lay his book 
carefully aside, take my hand, and lead me 
down stairs. 

To my childish eyes there was some- 
thing very grand about my uncle. His 
face was large-featured and handsome ; he 
was tall, and stooped meditatively. I 
think my respect for him was founded a 
good deal upon the reverential way in 
which my aunt regarded him. And there 
was great wisdom, I came to know, behind 
that countenance, a golden speech behind 
that silence. 

My reader must not imagine that the 
prevailing silence of the house oppressed 
me. I had been brought up in it, and 
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‘doors of which were lined with faded red 
|silk. The next thing I would see was a 
| small tent-bed, with the whitest of cur- 
| tains, and enchanting fringes of white ball- 
, tassels. 
equally charming counterpane of silk 
|patchwork. The next object was the 
'genius of the 


never felt it. My own thoughts, if 
thoughts those conditions of mind could 
be called, which were chiefly passive re- 
sults of external influences — whatever they 
were — thoughts or feelings, sensations or 
dim, slow movements of mind— they 
filled the great pauses of speech; and be- 
sides, I could read the faces of both my 
uncle and aunt like the pages of a well- 
known book. Every shade of alteration 
in them I was familiar with, for their 
changes were not many. 

Although my uncle’s habit was silence, 
however, he would now and then take a 
fit of talking tome. I remember many 


such talks; the better, perhaps, that they | 


were divided by long intervals. I had 
perfect confidence in his wisdom, and sub- 
mission to his will. Idid not much mind 
my aunt. Perhaps her deference to my 
uncle made me feel as if she and I were 
more on a level. She must have been 
really kind, for she never resented any 
petulance or carelessness. Possibly she 
sacrificed her own feeling to the love my 
uncle bore me; but I think it was rather 
that, because he cared for me, she cared 
for me too. . 

Twice during every meal she would rise 
from the table with some dish in her hand, 
open the door behind the chimney, and as- 
cend the winding stalr. 


CHAPTER III. 
AT THE TOP OF THE CHIMNEY-STAIR. 


I FEAR my readers may have thought 
me too long occupied with the explanatory 
foundations of my structure: I shall at 
once proceed to raise its walls of narra- 
tive. Whatever further explanations may 
be necessary, can be applied as buttresses 
in lieu of a broader base. 

One Sunday —it was his custom of a 
Sunday —I fancy I was then somewhere 

‘ about six years of age—my uncle rose 
from the table after our homely dinner, 
took me by the hand, and led me to the 
dark door with the long arrow-headed 
hinges, and up the winding stone stair 
which I never ascended except with him 
or my aunt. At the top was another 
rugged door, and within that, one cov- 
ered with green baize. The last opened 
on what had always seemed to me a 
very paradise of a room. It was old- 
fashioned enough; but childhood is of any 
and every age, and it was not old-fash- 
ioned to me—only intensely cosy and 
comfortable. The first thing my eyes 
generally rested upon was an old bureau, 
with a book-case on the top of it, the glass 
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The bed was covered with an 


lace, in a high, close, easy- 
chair, olen with some dark stuff, 
against which her face, surrounded with 
its widow’s oap, of ancient form, but daz- 
zling whiteness, was strongly relieved. 
How shall I describe the shrunken, yet 
delicate, the gracious, if not graceful form, 
and the face from which extreme old age 
had not wasted half the loveliness? Yet 
I always beheld it with an indescribable 
sensation, one of whose elements I can 
isolate and identify as a faint fear. Per- 
haps this arose partly from the fact that, 
in going up the stair, more than once my 
uncle had said to me, “You must not 
mind what grannie says, Willie, for old 
people will often speak strange things that 
young people cannot understand. But 
you must love grannie, for she is a very 
good old lady.” 

“ Well, grannie, how are you to-day?” 
said my uncle, as we entered, this particu- 
lar Sunday. 

I may as well mention at once that my 
uncle called her grannie in his own right 
and not in mine, for she was in truth my 
great grandmother. 

“Pretty well, David, I thank you; but 
much too long out of my grave,” answered 
grannie ; in no sepulchral tones, however, 
for her voice, although weak and uneven, 
had a sound in it like that of one of the 
upper strings of a violin. The plaintive- 
ness of it touched me, and I crept near 
her—nearer than,I believe, I had ever 
yet gone of my own will—and laid my 
hand upon hers. I withdrew it instantly, 
for there was something in the touch that 
made me—not shudder, exactly — but 
creep. Her hand was smooth and soft, 
and warm too, only somehow the skin of 
it seemed dead. With a quicker move- 
ment than belonged to her years, she 
caught hold of mine, which she kept in one 
of her hands, while she stroked it with the 
other. My slight repugnance vanished for 
the time, and I looked up in her face, 
grateful for a tenderness which was alto- 
gether new to me. 

“ What makes you so long out of your 
grave, grannie?” I asked. 

“ They won’t let me into it, my dear.” 

“ Who won't let you, grannie ?” 

“My own grandson there, and the wo- 
man down the stair.” 
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“But you don’t really want to go—do 
you, grannie ?” 

“I do want to go, Willie. I ought to 
have been there long ago. I am very old; 
so old, that I’ve forgotten how old I am. 
How old am I?” she asked, looking up at 
my uncle. 

“Nearly ninety-five, grannie; and the 
older you get before you go, the better we 
shall all be pleased, as you know very 
well.” 

“There! I told you,” she said with a 
smile, not all of pleasure, as she turned 
her head towards me. “They won’t let 
me go. I want to go to my grave, and 
they won’t let me! Is that an age at which 
to keep a poor woman from her grave?” 

“ But it’s not a nice place, is it, gran- 
nie?” I asked, with the vaguest ideas of 
what the grave meant. “I think somebody 
told me it was in the churchyard.” 

But neither did I know with any clear- 
ness what the church itself meant, for we 
were a long way from church, and I had 
never been there yet. 

“ Yes, it is in the churchyard, my dear.” 

“Ts it a house ?” I asked. 

“Yes, a little house ; just big enough for 
one.” 

“T shouldn’t like that.” 

“Oh yes you would.” 

“Ts it a nice place then?” 

“Yes, the nicest place in the world, 
when you get to be so old as I am. If 
they would only let me die!” 

“Die, grannie!” I exclaimed. My no- 
tions of death as yet were derived only 
from the fowls brought from the farm, 
with their necks hanging down long and 
limp, and their heads waggling hither and 
thither. 

“Come, grannie, you mustn’t frighten 
our little man,” interposed my uncle, look- 
_ing kindly at us both. 

“David!” said grannie, with a reproach- 
ful dignity, “you know what I mean well 
enough. You know that until I have done 
what I have to do, the grave that is wait- 
ing for me will not open its mouth to re- 
ceive me. If you will only allow me to do 
what I have to do, I shall not trouble you 
long. Oh dear! oh dear!” she broke out, 
moaning and rocking herself to and fro, 
“T am too old to weep, and they will not 
let me to my bed. I want to go to bed. 
I want to go to sleep.” 

She moaned and complained like a child. 
My uncle went near and took her hand. 

“Come, come, dear grannie!” he said, 
“you must not behave like this. You 
know all things are for the best.” 

“To keep a corpse out of its grave!” re- 
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torted the old lady, almost fiercely, only 
she was too old and weak to be fierce. 
“ Why should you keep a soul that’s long- 
ing to depart and go to its own people, 
lingering on in the coffin? What better 
than a coffin is this withered body? The 
child is old enough to understand me. 
Leave him with me for half an hour, and I 
shall trouble you no longer. I shall at 
least wait my end in peace. But I think I 
should die before the morning.” 

Ere grannie had finished this sentence, 
I had shrunk from her again and retreated 
behind my uncle. 

“There!” she went on, “you make my 
own child fear me. Don’t be frightened, 
Willie dear; your old mother is not a wild 
beast; she loves you dearly. Only my 
grand-children are so undutiful! They 
will not let my own son come near me.” 

How I recall this I do not know, for I 
could not have understood it at the time. 
The fact is that during the last few years 
I have found pictures of the past returning 
upon me in the most vivid and unaccount- 
able manner, so much so as almost to 
alarm me. Things I had utterly forgotten 
—.or so far at least that when they return 
they must appear only as vivid imagina- 
tions, were it not for a certain conviction 
that accompanies them— are constantly 
dawning out of the past. Can it be that 
the decay of the observant faculties allows 
the memory to revive and gather force ? 
But I must refrain, for my business is to 
narrate, not to speculate. 

My uncle took me by the hand, and 
turned to leave the room. I cast one look 
at grannie as he led me away. She had 
thrown her head back on her chair, and 
her eyes were closed: but her face looked 
offended, almost angry. She looked tomy 
fancy as if she were trying but unable to 
lie down. My uncle closed the doors very 
gently. In the middle of the stair he 
stopped, and said in a low voice, 

“ Willie, do you know that when peo- 
ple grow very old they are not quite like 
other people ?” 

“Yes. They want to go to the church- 
yard,” I answered. 

“They fancy things,” said my uncle. 
“Grannie thinks you are her own son.” 

“ And ain’t 1?” I asked innocently. 

“Not exactly,” he answered. “Your 
father was herson’sson. She forgets that, 
and wants to talk to you as if you were 
your grandfather. Poor old grannie! I 
don’t wish you to go and see her without 
your aunt or me: mind that.” 

Whether I made any promise I do not 
remember; but I know that a new some- 























thing was mingled with my life from that 
moment. An air as it were of the tomb 
mingled henceforth with the homely de- 
lights of my life. Grannie wanted to die, 
and uncle would not let her. She longed 
for her grave, and they would keep her 
above ground. And from the feeling that 
grannie ought to be buried, grew an awful 
sense that she was not alive — not alive, 
that is, as other people are alive, and a 

lf was fixed between her and me which 
or a long time I never attempted to pass, 
avoiding as much as I could all communi- 
cation with her, even when my uncle or 
aunt wished to take me to her room. 
They did not seem displeased, however, 
when I objected, and not always insisted 
on obedience. 

Thus affairs went on in our quiet house- 
hold for what seemed to me a very long 
long time. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE PENDULUM. 


Ir. may have been a year after this, it 
may have been two, I cannot tell, when the 
next great event in my life occurred. I 
think it was towards the close of an 
autumn, but there was not so much about 
our house as elsewhere to mark the 
changes of the seasons, for the grass was 
always green. I remember it was a sultry 
afternoon. I had been out almost the 
whole day, wandering hither and thither 
over the grass, and I felt hot and op- 

ressed. Not an air was stirring. I 
onged for a breath of wind, for I was not 
afraid of the wind itself, only of the trees 
that made it. Indeed, I delighted in the 
wind, and would run against it with ex- 
uberant pleasure, even rejoicing in the 
fancy that I, as well as the trees, could 
make the wind by shaking my hair about 
as I ran. I must run, however; whereas 
the trees, whose prime business it was, 
could do it without stirring from the spot. 
But this was much too hot an afternoon 
for me, whose mood was always more in- 
clined to the passive than the active, to 
run about et toss my hair, even for the 
sake of the breeze that would result there- 
from. I bethought myself. I was nearly 
a man now; I would be afzaid of things 
no more; I would get out my pendulum, 
and see whether that would not help me. 
Not this time would I flinch from what 
consequences might follow. Let them be 
what they might, the pendulum should 
wag and have a fair chance of doing its 

est. 

I went up to my room, a sense of high 
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emprise filling my little heart. Com- 
posedly, yea solemnly, I set to work, even 
as some enchanter of old might have 
drawn his circle, and chosen his spell out 
of his iron-clasped volume. I strode to 
the closet in which the awful instrument 


dwelt. It stood in the farthest corner. 
As I lifted it, something like a groan in- 
vaded my ear. My notions of locality 


were not then sufficiently developed to let 
me know that grannie’s room was on the 
other side of that closet. I almost let the 
creature, for as such I regarded it, drop. 
I was not to be deterred, however. I bore 
it carefully to the light, and set it gently 
on the window-sill, full in view of the dis- 
tant trees towards the west. I left it then 
for a moment, as if that it might gather its 
strength for its unwonted labours, while I 
closed the door, and, with what fancy I 
can scarcely imagine now, the curtains of 
my bed as well. Possibly it was with 
some notion of having one place to which, 
if the worst came to the worst, I might 
retreat for safety. Again I approached 
the window, and after standing for some 
time in contemplation of the pendulum, I 
set it in motion, and stood watching it. 

It —— slower and slower. It wanted 
to stop. It should not stop. I gave it 
another swing. On it went, at first some- 
what distractedly, next more regularly, 
then with slowly retarding movement. 
But it should not stop. 

I turned in haste and got from the side 


.of my bed the only chair in the room, 


placed it in the window, sat down before 
the reluctant instrument, and gave it a 
third swing. Then, my elbows on the sill, 
I sat and watched it with growing awe, 
but growing determination as well. Once 
more it showed signs of refusal; once 
more the forefinger of my right hand ad- 
ministered impulse. 

Something gave a crack inside the crea- 
ture: away went the pendulum, swinging 
with a will. I sat and gazed, almost 
horror-stricken. Ere many moments had 
passed, the feeling of terror had risen to 
such a height that, but for the very terror, 
I would have seized the pendulum in a 
frantic grasp. I did not. On it went, 
and I sat looking. My dismay was gradu- 
as | subsiding. 

have learned since that a certain 
ancestor —or was he only a great-uncle ? 
—I forget —had a taste for mechanics, 
even to the craze of the perpetual motion, 
and could work well in brass and iron. 
The creature was probably some invention 
of his. It was a real marvel, how, after so 
many years of idleness, it could now go as 
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it did. I confess, as I contemplate the 
thing, I am in a puzzle, and almost fancy 
the whole adream. But let it pass. At 
worst, something of which this is the sole 
representative residuum, wrought an effect 
on me which embodies its cause thus, as I 
search for it in the past. And why should 
not the individual life have its misty 
legends as well as that of nations? From 
them, as from the golden and rosy clouds 
of morning, dawns at last the true sun of 
its unquestionable history. Every boy 
has his own fables, just as the Romes and 
the Englands of the world have their 
Romuli and their Arthurs, their suckling 
wolves and their granite-sheathed swords. 
Do they not reflect each.other? I tell the 
the tale as ’tis left in me. 

How long I sat thus gazing at the now 
self-impelled instrument, I cannot say. 
The next point in the pos of the le- 
- is a gust of wind rattling the win- 

ow, in whose recess I was seated. I 
jumped from my chair in terror. While I 
had been absorbed in the pendulum, the 
evening had closed in; clouds had gath- 
ered over the sky, and all was gloomy 
about the house. It was much too dark to 
see the distant trees, but there could be no 
doubt they were at work. The pendulum 
had roused them. Another, a third, and 
a fourth gust rattled and shook the rickety 
frame. Thad done it at last! The trees 
were busy away there in the darkness. 
I and my pendulum could make the 
wind. 

The gusts came faster and faster, and 
grew into blasts which settled into a steady 


gale. The pendulum went on swinging to 
and fro, and the gale went on increasing 
in violence. I sat half in terror, half in 


delight at the awful success of my experi- 





ment. I would have opened the window 
to let in the coveted air, but that was aml 
yond my knowledge and strength. Icould 

make the wind blow, but, like other magi- | 
cians, I could not share in its benefits. I 

would go out and meet it on the open 

plain. I crept down the stair like a thief | 
—not that I feared detention, but that I 

felt such a sense of the important, even the | 
dread, about myself and my instrument, 
that I was not in harmony with souls re- 
flecting only the common affairs of life.! 
In a moment I was in the middle of the 
storm —for storm it very nearly was and 
soon became. I rushed to and fro in the 
midst of it, lay down and rolled in it,and 
laughed and shouted as I looked up to the 
window where the pendulum was swing- 
ing, and thought of the trees at work away 
in the dark. The wind grew stronger and 
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stronger. What if the pendulum should 
not stop at all, and the wind went on and 
on, growing louder and fiercer, till it grew 
mad and blew away the house? Ah, then, 
aes grannie ie have a chance of being 

uried at last! Seriously, the affair might 
grow serious. 

Such thoughts were passing in my mind, 
when all at once the wind gave a roar 
which made me spring to my feet and rush 
for the house. I must stop the pendulum. 
There was a strange sound in that blast. 
The trees themselves had had enough of it, 
and were protesting against the creature’s 
tyranny. Their master was working them 
too hard. I ran up the stair on all fours: 
it was my way when I was in a hurry. 
Swinging went the pendulum in the win- 
dow, and the wind roared in the chimney. 
I seized hold of the oscillating thing, and 
stopped it; but to my amaze and con- 
sternation, the moment I released it, on it 
went again. I must sit and holdit. But 
the voice of my aunt called me from be- 
low, and as I dared not explain why I 
would rather not appear, I was forced to 
obey. I lingered on the stair, half minded 
to return. 

“ What a rough night it is!” I heard my 
aunt say, with rare remark. 

“Tt gets worse and wore,” responded 


my uncle. “I hope it won’t disturb gran- 
nie; but the wind must roar fearfully in 
her chimney.” 


I stood like a culprit. What if they 
should find out that I was at the root of 
the mischief, at the heart of the storm! 

“If I could believe all I have been read- 
ing to-night about the Prince of the Power 
of the Air, I should not like this storm at 
all,” continued my uncle, with a smile. 
“But books are not always to be trusted 
because they are old,” he added with 
another smile. “From the glass, I ex- 
pected rain and not wind.” 

“ Whatever wind there is, we get it all,” 
said my aunt. “I wonder what Willie is 
about. I thought I heard him coming 
down. Isn’t it time, David, we did some- 
thing about his schooling? It won’t do 
to have him idling about this way all day 
long.” 

“ He’s a mere child,” returned my uncle. 
“Tm not forgetting him. But I can’t send 
him away yet.” 

“ You know best,” returned my aunt. 

Send me away! ‘What could it mean? 
Why should I— where should I go? Was 
not the old place a part of me, just like my 
own clothes on my own body? This was 
the kind of feeling that woke in me at the 
words. But hearing my aunt push back 
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her chair, evidently with the purpose of 
finding me, I descended into the room. 

“Come along, Willie,” said my uncle. 
“ Hear the wind, how it roars!” 

“ Yes, uncle; it does roar,” I said, feel- 
ing a hypocrite for the first time in my 
life. Knowing far more about the roaring 
than he did, 1 yet spoke like an innocent ! 

“Do you know who makes the wind, 
Willie?” 

“Yes. The trees,” I answered. 

My uncle opened his blue eyes very wide, 
and looked at my aunt. He had no idea 
what a little heathen I was. The more a 
man has wrought out his own mental con- 
dition, the readier he is to suppose that 
children must be able to work out theirs, 
and to forget that he did not work out 
his information, but only his conclusions. 
My uncle began to think it was time to 
take me in hand. 

“No, Willie,” he said. 
you better than that.” 

I expected him to begin by telling me 
that God made the wind; but, whether it 
was that what the old book said about the 
Prince of the Power of the Air returned 
upon him, or that he thought it an unfit- 
ting occasion for such a lesson when the 
wind was roaring so as might render its 
divine origin questionable, he said no more. 
Bewildered I fancy, with my ignorance, he 
turned, after a pause, to my aunt. 

“Don’t you think it’s time for him to go 
to bed, Jane? ” he suggested. 

My aunt replied by getting from the 
cupboard my usual supper—a basin of 
milk and a slice of bread; which I ate with 
less circumspection than usual, for I was 
eager to return to myroom. As soon as I 
had finished, Nannie was called, and I 
bade them good-night. 

“Make haste, Nannie,” I said. “Don’t 
you hear how the wind is roaring?” 

It was roaring louder than ever, and 
there was the pendulum swinging away in 
the window. Nannie took no notice of it, 
and, I presume, only thought I wanted to 
get my head under the bed-clothes, and so 
escape the sound of it. Anyhow, she did 
make haste, and in a few minutes I was, as 
she supposed, snugly settled for the night. 
But the moment she shut the door, I was 
out of bed and at the window. The in- 
stant I reached it, a great dash of rain 
swept against the panes, and the wind 
howled more fiercely than ever. Believing 
I had the key of the position, inasmuch as, 
if I pleased, I could take the pendulum to 
bed with me, and stifle its motions with 
the bed-clothes — for this happy idea had 
dawned upon me while Nannie was un- 
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dressing me —I was composed enough 
now to J eno my face to a pane, and look 
out. ere was a small space amidst the 
storm dimly illuminated from the windows 
below, and the moment I looked — out of 
the darkness into this dim space, as if 
blown thither by the wind, rushed a fig- 
ure on horseback, his large cloak flying 
out before him, and the mane of the ani- 
mal he rode streaming out over his ears 
in the fierceness of the blast. He pulled 
up right under my window, and I thought 
he looked up, and made threatening ges- 
tures at me; but I believe now that horse 
and man pulled up in sudden danger of 
dashing against the wall of the house. I 
shrank back, and when I peeped out again 
he was gone. The same moment the pen- 
dulum gave a click and stopped ; one more 
rattle of rain against the windows, and 
then the wind stopped also. I crept back 
to my bed in a new terror, for might not 
this be the Prince of the Power of the Air, 
come to see who was meddling with his af- 
fairs? Had he not come right out of the 
storm, and straight from the trees? He 
must have something to do with it all! 
Before I had settled the probabilities of 
the question, however, I was fast asleep. 

I awoke — how long after, I cannot tell 
— with the sound of voices in my ears. It 
was still dark. The voices came from be- 
low. Ihad been dreaming of the strange 
horseman, who had turned out to be the 
awful being concerning whom Nannie had 
enlightened me as going about at night, 
to buy little children from their nurses, 
and make bagpipes of their skins. Awaked 
from such a dream, it was impossible to lie 
still without knowing what those voices 
down below were talking about. The 
strange one must belong to the being, 
whatever he was, whom I had seen come 
out of the storm; and of whom could the 
be talking but me? I was right in bo 
conclusions. 

With a fearful resolution, I slipped out 
of bed, opened the door as noiselessly as I 
might, and crept on my bare, silent feet 
down the creaking stair, which led, with 
open balustrade, right into the kitchen, at 
the end farthest from the chimney. The 
one candle at the other end could not illu- 
minate its darkness, and I sat unseen, a 
few steps from the bottom of the stair, 
listening with all my ears, and staring with 
all my eyes. The stranger’s huge cloak 
hung drying before the fire, and he was 
drinking something out of a tumbler. 
The light fell full upon his face. It was a 
curious, and certainly not to me an attrac- 
tive face. The forehead was very project- 
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ing, and the eyes were very small, dee 
om and sparkling. The we —1 had 
almost said muzzle — was very projecting 
likewise, and the lower jaw shot in front 
of the upper. When the man smiled the 
light was reflected from what seemed to 
my eyes an inordinate multitude of white 
teeth. His ears were narrow and long, 
and set very high upon his head. The 
hand which he every now and then dis- 
played in the exigencies of his persuasion, 
was white, but very large, and the thumb 
was exceedingly long. I had weighty rea- 
sons for both suspecting and fearing the 
man; and, leaving my prejudices out of the 
question, there was in the conversation it- 
self enough besides, to make me take note of 
dangerous points in his appearance. I never 
could lay much claim to physical courage, 
and I attribute my behaviour on this occa- 
sion rather to the fascination of terror than 
to any impulse of preservation: I sat there 
in utter silence, listening like an ear- 
trumpet. The first words I could distin- 
guish were to this effect :— 

“You do not mean,” said the enemy, “ to 
tell me, Mr. Cumbermede, that you intend 
to bring up the young fellow in absolute 
ignorance of the decrees of fate?” 

“T pledge myself to nothing in the mat- 
ter,” returned my uncle, calmly, but with 
a something in his tone which was new to 
me. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed the other. 
“Excuse me, sir, but what right can you 
have to interfere after such a serious fash- 
ion with the young gentleman’s future ?” 

“Tt seems to me,” said my uncle, “that 
you wish to interfere with it after a much 
more serious fashion. There are things 
in which ignorance may be preferable to 
knowledge.” 

“But what harm could the knowledge 
of such a fact do him ?” 

“Upset all his notions, render him inca- 
ble of thinking about anything of import- 
ance, occasion an utter ——” 

“But can anything be more import- 
ant?” interrupted the visitor. 

Pond uncle went on without heeding 

m. 

_ “Plunge him over head and ears 
in—— ” 

“Hot water, I grant you,” again inter- 
rupted the enemy, to my horror; “ but it 
wouldn’t be for long, Only give me your 
sanction, and I promise you to have the 
case as tight asa drum a Task you 
to move a step in it.” 

“ But why should you take so much in- 
terest in what is purely our affair?” asked 
my uncle. 
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“Why, of course, you would have to 
— piper,” said the man. 
is was too much! Pay the man that 
‘om tem sa me after I was made into 
agpipes! The idea was too frightful. 

“T must look out for business,, you 
know; and by Jove! I shall never have 
such a chance, # I live to the age of Me- 
thuselah.” 

“Well, you shall not have it from 
me.” 

“ Then,” said the man, rising, “ you are 
more of a fool than I took you for.” 

“ Sir!” said my uncle. 

“No offence; no offence, I assure you. 
But it is provoking to find people so blind 
—so wilfully blind —to their own inter- 
est. You may say I have nothing to lose. 
Give me the boy, and I’ll bring him up 
like my own son; send him to school and 
college, too—all on the chance of being 
— twice over by ” —— 

knew this was alla trick to get hold 
of my skin. The man said it on his way 
to the door, his ape-face shining dim as he 
turned it a little back in the direction of 
my uncle, who followed with the candle. 
I lost the last part of the sentence in the 
terror which sent me bounding up the stair 
in my usual four-footed fashion. I leaped 
into my bed, shaking with cold and agony 
combined. But I had the satisfaction 
eer apd of hearing the thud of the horse’s 
oofs upon the sward, dying away in the 
direction whence they had come. After 
that I soon fell asleep. 

I need hardly say that I never set the 
pendulum swinging again. Many years 
after, | came upon it when searching for 
papers, and the thrill which vibrated 
through my whole frame, announced a 
strange and unwelcome presence long be- 
fore my memory could recall its origin. 

It must not be supposed that I pretend 
to remember all the conversation I have 
just set down. The words are but the 
forms in which, enlightened by facts 
which have since come to my knowledge, 
I clothe certain vague memories and im- 
pressions of such an interview as certainly 
took place. 

In the morning, at breakfast, my aunt 
asked my uncle who it was that paid such 
an untimely visit the preceding night. 

“A fellow from C——™” (the county 
town), “an attorney—what did he say 
hisname was? Yes,I remember. It was 
the same as the steward’s over the way. 
Coningham, it was.” 

“Mr. Coningham has a son there—an 
attorney too, I think,” said my aunt. 

My uncle seemed struck by the re- 
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minder, and became meditative. 

“That explains his choosing such a 
night to come in. His father is getting 
an old man now. Yes, it must be the 
same.” 

“He’s a sharp one, folk say,” said my 
aunt, with a pointedness in the remark 
which showed some anxiety. 

“That he cannot conceal, sharp as he 
is,” said my uncle, and there the conversa- 
tion stopped. 

The very next evening my uncle began 
to teach me. I had a vague notion that 
this had something to do with my protec- 
tion against the machinations of the man 
Coningham, the idea of whom was inex- 
tricably associated in my mind with that 
of the Prince of the Power of the Air, 
darting from the midst of the churning 
trees, on a horse whose streaming mane 
and flashing eyes indicated no true equine 
origin. I gave myself with diligence to 
the work my uncle set me. 


CHAPTER V. 
I HAVE LESSONS. 


Tr is a simple fact that up to this time I 
did not know my letters. It was, I be- 
lieve, part of my uncle’s theory of educa- 
tion, that as little pain as possible should 
be associated with merely intellectual ef- 
fort: he would not allow me, therefore, to 
commence my studies until the task of 
learning should be an easy one. Hence- 
forth, every evening, after tea, he took me 
to his own room, the walls of which were 
nearly covered with books, and there 
taught me. 

One peculiar instance of his mode I will 
ive, and let it stand rather as a pledge 
or the rest of his system than an index to 

it. It was only the other day it came back 
to me. Like Jean Paul, he would utter 
the name of God to a child only at grand 
moments; but there was a great differ- 
ence in the moments the two men would 
have chosen. Jean Paul would choose a 
thunder-storm, for instance ; the following 
will show the kind of my uncle’s choice. 
One Sunday evening he took me for a 
longer walk than usual. We had climbed 
a little hill: I believe it was the first time 
I ever had a wide view of the earth. The 
horses were all loose in the fields; the 
cattle were gathering their supper as the 
sun went down; there was an indescrib- 
able hush in the air, as if Nature herself 
knew the seventh day; there was no 
sound even of water, for here the water 
crept slowly to the far-off sea, and the 
slant sunlight shone back frum just one 
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bend of a canal-like river; the haystacks 
and ricks of the last year gleamed golden 
in the farmyards; great fields of wheat 
stood up stately around us, the glow in 
their yellow brought out by the red pop- 
pies that sheltered in the forest of their 
stems; the odour of the grass and clover 
came in pulses; and the soft blue sky was 
flecked with white clouds tinged with pink, 
which deepened until-it gathered into a 
flaming rose in the west, where the sun 
was welling out oceans of liquid red. 

I looked up in my uncle’s face. It shone 
in a calm glow, like an answering rosy 
moon. The eyes of my mind were opened: 
I saw that he felt something, and then I 
felt it too. His soul, with the glory for an 
interpreter, kindled mine. He, in turn, 
caught the sight of my face, and his soul 
broke forth in one nb | :— 

“God! Willie; God!” was all he said; 
and surely it was enough. 

It was only then in moments of stron 
repose, that my uncle spoke to me of Godt 

Although he never petted me, that is, 
never showed me any animal affection, my 
uncle was like a father to me in this, that 
he was about and above me, a pure benev- 
olence. It is no wonder that I should 
learn rapidly under his teaching, for I was 
quick enough, and possessed the more en- 
ergy that it had not been wasted on un- 
pleasant tasks. 

Whether from indifference or intent I 
cannot tell, but he never forbade me to 
touch any of his books. Upon more occa- 
sions than one he found me on the floor 
with a folio between my knees; but he 
only smiled and said — 

“Ah, Willie! mind you don’t crumple 
the leaves.” 

About this time also I had a new expe- 
rience of another kind, which impressed 
me almost with the force of a revelation. 

I had not yet explored the boundaries 
of the prairie-like level on which I found 
myself. As soon as I got about a certain 
distance from home, I always turned and 
ran back. Fear is sometimes the first 
recognition of freedom. Delighting in 
liberty, I yet shrunk from the unknown 
spaces around me, and rushed back to the 
shelter of the home-walls. But as I grew 
older I became more adventurous; and 
one evening, although the shadows were 
beginning to lengthen, I went on and on 
until I made a discovery. I found a half- 
spherical hollow in the grassy surface. I 
rushed into its depth as if it had been a 
mine of marvels, threw myself on the 
ground, and gazed into the sky as if I had , 
now for the first time discovered its true 
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relation to the earth. The earth was a 
cup, and the sky its cover. 

here were lovely daisies in this hollow 
—not too many to , the frase, and 
they were red-tipped daisies. ere was 
besides, in the very heart of it, one plant 
of the finest pimpernels I have ever seen, 
and this was my introduction to the flower. 
Nor were these all the treasures of the 
spot. A late primrose, a tiny child, born 
out of due time, opened its timid petals in 
the same hollow. Here then were gath- 
ered red-tipped daisies, large pimpernels, 
and one tiny primrose. I lay and looked 
at them in delight —not at all inclined to 
pull them, for they were where I loved to 
see them. I never had much inclination 
to gather flowers. I see them as a part of 
a whole, and rejoice in them in their own 
place without any desire to appropriate 
them. I lay and looked at these hes long 
time. Perhaps I fell asleep. I do not 
know. I have often waked in the open air. 
All at once I looked up and saw a vision. 

My reader will please to remember that 
up to this hour I had never seen a lady. I 
cannot by any stretch call my worthy aunt 
a lady; and my grandmother was too old, 
and too much an object of mysterious 
anxiety, to produce the impression of a 
lady upon me. Suddenly I became aware 
that a lady was looking down on me. 
Over the edge of my horizon, the cir- 
cle of the hollow that touched the sky, 
her face shone like a rising moon. Sweet 
eyes looked on me, and a sweet mouth was 
tremulous with asmile. I will not attempt 
to describe her. To my childish eyes she 
was much what a descended angel must 
have been to eyes of old, in the days when 
angels did descend, and there were Arabs 
or Jews on the earth who could see them. 
A new knowledge dawned in me. I lay 
motionless, looking up with worship in my 
heart. As suddenly she vanished. I lay 
far into the twilight, and then rose and 
went home, half bewildered, with a sense 
of heaven about me which settled into the 
fancy that my mother had come to see me. 
I wondered afterwards that I had not fol- 
lowed her; but I never forgot her, and, 
morning, mid-day, or evening, whenever 
the fit seized me, I would wander away 
and lie down in the hollow, gazing at the 
ont where the lovely face had arisen, in 
the fancy, hardly in the hope, that my 
moon might once more arise and bless me 
with her vision. 

Hence I suppose came another habit of 
mine, that. of watching in the same hollow, 
‘and in the same posture, now for the sun, 
now for the moon, but generally for the 
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sun. You might have taken me for a fire- 
worshipper, so eagerly would I rise, when 
the desire came upon me, so hastily in the 
clear gray of the morning would I dress 
meee lest the sun should be up before 
me, and I fail to catch his first lance-like 
rays dazzling through the forest of grass 
on the edge of my hollow world. Bare- 
footed I would scud like a hare through 
the dew, heedless of the sweet air of the 
morning, heedless of the few bird-songs 
about me, heedless even of the east, whose 
saffron might just be burning into gold, as 
I ran to gain the green hollow whence 
alone I would greet the morning. Arrived 
there, I shot into its shelter, and threw my- 
self panting on the grass, to gaze on the 
spot at which I expected the rising glory 
to — Ever when I recall the cus- 
tom, that one lark is wildly praising over 
my head, for he sees the sun for which I 
am waiting. He has his nest in the hollow 
beside me. I would sooner have turned my 
back on the sun than disturbed the home of 
his high-priest, the lark. And now the edge 
of my horizon begins to burn; the green 
blades glow in their tops; they are melted 
through with light ; the flashes invade my 
eyes; they gather; they grow, until I 
hide my face in my hands. ‘The sun is up. 
But on my hands and my knees I rush 
after the retreating shadow, and, like a 
child at play with its nurse, hide in its 
curtain. Up and up comes the peering 
sun; he will find me; I cannot hide from 
him; there is in the wide field no shelter 
from his gaze. No matter then. Let him 
shine into the deepest corners of my 
heart, and shake the cowardice and the 
meanness out of it. 

I thus made friends with Nature. I 
had no great variety even in her, but the 
better did I understand what Ihad. The 
next summer, I began to hunt for glow- 
‘worms, and carry them carefully to my 
hollow, that in the warm, soft, moonless 
nights they might illumine it with a strange 
light. When I had been very successful, I 
would call my uncle and aunt to see. My 
aunt tried me by always having something 
to do first. My uncle, on the other hand, 
would lay down his book at once, and fol- 
low me submissively. He could not gene- 
rate amusement for me, but he sympa- 
thized with what I found for myself. 

“Come and see my cows,” 1 would say 


tto him. 


I well remember the first time I took 
him to see them. When we reached the 
hollow, he stood for a moment silent. 
Then he said, laying his hand on my 
shoulder, 
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“ Very pretty, Willie! But why do you 
call them cows ?” 

“You told me last night,” I answered, 
“that the road the angels go across the 
sky is called the milky way — didn’t you, 
uncle ?” 

“I never told you the angels went that 
way, my boy.” 

“Oh! didn’t you? I thought you did.” 

“ No, I didn’t.” 

“Oh! I remember now: I thought if it 
was a way, and nobody but the angels 
could go in it, that must be the way the 
angels did go.” 

“Yes, yes, I see! But what has that 
to do with the glow-worms ? ” 

“Don’t you see, uncle? If it be the 
milky way, the stars must be the cows. 
Look at my cows, uncle. Their milk is 
very pretty milk, isn’t it?” 

“ Very pretty, indeed, my dear — rather 
green.” . 

“ Then I suppose if you could put it in 
auntie’s pan, you might make another 
moon of it?” 

“ That’s being silly now,” said my uncle ; 
and I ceased, abashed. 

“Look, look, uncle!” I exclaimed, a 
moment after; “they don’t like being 
talked about, my cows.” 

For as if a cold gust of wind had passed 
over them, they all dwindled and paled. 
I thought they were going out. 

“ Oh dear, oh dear!” I cried, and began 
dancing about with dismay. The next in- 
stant the glow retured, and the hollow 
was radiant. 

“Oh the dear light!” I cried again. 
“Look at it, uncle! Isn’t it lovely ?” 

He took me by the hand. His actions 
were always so much more tender than 
his words ! 

“Do you know who is the light of the 
world, Willie?” 

“ Yes, well enough. 
of bed this morning.” 

My uncle led me home without a word 
more. But next night he began to teach 


I saw him get out 


me about the light of the world, and about | 


walking in the light. Ido not care to re- 
peat much of what he taught me in this 
kind, for, like my glow-worms, it does not 
like to be talked about. Somehow it loses 
colour and shine when one talks. 

I have now shown sufficiently how my 
uncle would seize opportunities for begin- 
ning things. He thought more of the be- 
ginning than of any other part of a 
process. 

« All's well that begins well,” he would 
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‘say. I did not know what his smile meant . 
|as he said so. 

I sometimes wonder how I managed to 

et through the days without being weary. 

o one ever thought of giving me toys. 
I had a turn for using my hands; but I 
was too young to be trusted with a knife. 
‘Thad never seen a kite, except far away 
|in the sky: I took it for a bird. There 
were no rushes to make water-wheels of, 
and no brooks to set them turning in. I 
-had_ neither top nor marbles. I had 
no dog to play with. And yet Ido not 
|remember once feeling weary. I knew all 
the creatures that went creeping about 
lin the grass, and although I did not know 
|the proper name for one of them, I had 
‘names of my own for them all, and was 
‘so familiar with their looks and their 
habits, that I am confident I could in 
‘some degree interpret some of the people 
I met afierwards by their resemblances to 
these insects. Ihave a man in my mind 
now who has exactly the head and face, 
if face it can be called, of an ant. It is 
not a head, but a helmet. I knew all the 
butterflies —they were mostly small ones, 
but of lovely varieties. A stray dragon- 
|fly would now and then delight me; and 
there were hunting spiders and wood-lice, 
| and queerer creatures of which I do not 
yet know the names. Then there were 
grasshoppers, which for some time I took 
to be made of green leaves, and I thought 
they grew like fruit on the trees till they 
were ripe, when they jumped down, and 
jumped for ever after. Another child 
might have caught and caged them; for 
me, I followed them about, and watched 
their ways. 

In the winter, things had not hitherto 
gone quite so well with me. Then I had 
‘been a good deal dependent upon Nannie 
j and her stories, which were neither very 
varied nor very well told. But now that 
'I had begun to read, things went better. 
,To be sure, there were not in my uncle’s 
library many books such as children have 
now-a-days; but there were old histories, 
jand some voyages and travels, and in 
them I revelled. I am perplexed some- 
times when I look into one of these books 
—for I have them all about me now— 
to find how dry they are. The shine 
seems to have gone out of them. Or is it 
that the shine has gone out of the eyes 
that used to read them? If so, it will 
| come again some day. I do not find that 
the shine has gone out of a beetle’s back; 
and I can read The Pilgrim’s Progress still. 

















CHAPTER VI 
I COBBLE. 


Att this has led me, after a roundabout 
fashion, to what became for some time the 
chief delight of my winters — an employ- 
ment, moreover, which I have taken u 
afresh at odd times during my life. It 
came about thus. My uncle had made me 
a present of an old book with pictures in 
it. It was called The Preceptor — one of 
Dodsley’s publications. There were won- 
derful folding plates of all sorts in it. 
Those which represented animals were of 
course my favourites. But these especially 
were in a very dilapidated condition, for 
there had been children before me some- 
where; and I proceeded, at my uncle’s 
suggestion, to try to mend them by past- 
ing them on another piece of paper. I 
made bad work of it at first, and was so 
dissatisfied with the results, that I set my- 
self in earnest to find out by what laws of 
= and paper success might be secured. 

efore the winter was over, my uncle 
found me grown so skilful in this manipu- 
lation of broken leaves — for as yet I had 
not ventured further in any of the branches 
of repair — that he gave me plenty of little 
jobs of the sort, for amongst his books 
there were many old ones. This was a 
source of great pleasure. Before the fol- 
lowing winter was over, I came to try my 
hand at repairing bindings, and my uncle 
was again so,much pleased with my suc- 
cess, that one day he brought me from the 
county town some sheets of parchment 
with which to attempt the fortification of 
certain vellum-bound volumes which were 
considerably the worse for age and use. 
I well remember how troublesome the 
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archment was for a long time; but at 
ast I conquered it, and succeeded very 
fairly in my endeavours to restore to tidi- 
ness the garments of ancient thought. 

But there was another consequence of 
this pursuit which may be considered of 
wae in my history. This was the dis- 
covery of a copy of the Countess of Pem- 
broke’s Arcadia — much in want of skilful 
patching, from the title-page, with its 
boar smelling at the rose-bush, to the 
graduated lines and the Finis. This book 
I read through from boar to finis — no 
small undertaking, and partly, no doubt, 
under its influences, I became about this 
time conscious of a desire after honour, as 
yet a notion of the vaguest. I hardly 
know how I escaped the taking for granted 
that there were yet knights riding about 
on war-horses, with couched lances and 
fierce spurs, everywhere, as in days of old. 
They might have been roaming the world 
in all directions, without my seeing one of 
them. But somehow I did not fall into 
the mistake. Only with the thought of 
my future career, when I should be a man 
and go out into the world, came always 
the thought of the sword which hung on 
the wall. A longing to handle it began 
to possess me, and my old dream returned. 
I dared not, however, say a word to my 
uncle on the subject. I felt certain that 
he would slight the desire, and perhaps 
tell me I should hurt myself with the 
weapon ; and one whose heart glowed at 
the story of the battle between him on 
the white horse with carnation mane and 
tail, in his armour of blue radiated with 
gold, and him on the black-spotted brown, 
in his dusky armour of despair, could not 





expose himself to such an indignity. 





Ir is difficult to obtain good specimens of the | 
Holothuridea, because these creatures have the | 
singular habit, when alarmed, of ‘‘ starting ”’ 

‘80 violently as to eject the whole of their viscera. | 
Certain of the branching forms are slso exceed- | 
ingly difficult to procure in a perfect state, from | 
the extreme facility and readiness with which 

they spontaneously break themselves up when | 
captured. The late Professor Edward Forbes | 
gives a very amusing account of his unsuccess- | 
ful attempt to secure a ‘‘ brittle-star ’’ which he | 
had caught in his dredge, and for which he had | 
prepared a bucket of fresh water to kill it in- 

stantly, and so, he hoped, avoid its demolition. 

He says: ** As I expected, a Luidia came up — | 
@ most gorgeous specimen. As it does not gen-! 





erally break up before it is raised above the sur- 
face of the sea, cautiously and anxiously I sank 
my bucket toa level with the dredge’s mouth, 
and proceeded in the most gentle manner to 
introduce Luidia to the purer element. 
Whether this cold element was too much for 
him, or the sight of the bucket too terrific, I 
know not, but in a moment he proceeded to dis- 
solve his corporation, and at every mesh of the 
dredge his fragments were seen escaping. In 
despair I grasped the largest and brought up 
the extremity of an arm, with its terminating 
eye, the spinous eyelid of which opened and 
closed with something exceedingly like-a wink 
of derision.’* Popular Science Review. 


a. 


























SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF A READER. 


From the Cornhill Magazine, 
SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF A READER. 


I. 


I HAVE been thinking much of late, at 
odd times, and most of all when lying 
awake at night, of the various literary 
phases through which my student-life has 
passed during a period of half a century. 
As we grow older our memories cling with 
increased power to the history of the Past, 
and lay hold even of the minutest details, 
which in earlier and more excitable stages 
of our career have passed into indistinct- 
ness, if not into total oblivion. The cause 
of this is manifest. In the heyday of life, 
when all activities, physical, emotional and 
intellectual, are at their height, the Pres- 
ent is everything to us, the Past nothing. 
The impressions of to-day efface the im- 
pressions of yesterday. It may be busi- 
ness, or it may be pleasure that engrosses 
us; but in either case it leaves us little 
time to, think, little room to remember. 
But age, if it does not “bring the philo- 
sophic mind,” brings an increased desire 
for rest. We cease to do for the mere 
sake of doing; we love composure more 
than excitement; both the eventful and 
the emotional are less and less to us every 
year; fresh impressions are not readily 
made upon our minds: so little by little 
old impressions cease to be crowded upon 
and effaced by their successors, and the 
Past comes out more distinctly, with a 
photographic minuteness of detail. Not 
whilst we are climbing up the hillside do 
we pause to survey the landscape below ; 
and we could take in, if we did so pause, 
only a limited view of the expanse which 
is revealed to us when we approach the 
summit. It is upon the hill-top that we 
see those distant breadths of country 
which are hidden from us on a lower level. 

All this, doubtless, has been said scores 
of times before. I speak of it as of some- 
thing well known, and not likely to be con- 
tested, only as a prelude to this chapter 
of literary egotism. It was brought very 
vividly before me a little while ago when, 
happening to read in the newspapers that 
a certain old house standing in desolate 
majesty on the margin of Epping Forest, 
in which I had lived for some time as a 
boy-child, was about to be converted into 
a reformatory or refuge, I determined, one 
holiday, to visit it, ere all trace of the orig- 
inal building should be effaced. I had not 
been there since I was eight years old; but 
T felt, ‘as soon as I had entered the outer 
gate, that I could find my way about the 
place blindfold. My companion was sur- 
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rised at the readiness with which I led © 

er from room to room, along this or that 
passage, indicating uses to which each 
apartment had been put, and with like 
unerring accuracy through the gardens 
and grounds, and out-houses. There was 
only one thing about which my memory 
misled me, ranging back over an interval 
of forty-five years. I was surprised, as all 
people are surprised, who visit in matu- 
rity the scenes of their childhood, at the 
comparatively small dimensions of all the 
a with which an idea of magnitude 

ad been associated in my memory. The 
halls, the passages, the rooms, the stair- 
cases — all seemed to have shrivelled since 
I last saw them. There was my father’s 
library, which I had always pictured as a 
spacious apartment, the walls of which 
were covered by an incredible number of 
volumes on every conceivable subject. It 
had dwindled down to a common-place 
room of very moderate dimensions, into 
which I could not have crowded one-half 
of my own literary stores. But there was 
one interest —one charm in my eyes of 
which nothing could deprive it ; for in that 
room I had made my first acquaintance 
with books. 

I was no marvel of precocity. I did not, 
like Jeremy Bentham, read Constitutional 
History when I was four year old. My 
first acquaintance with books, like that of 
most other children, was for the sake of 
the pictures they contained. I remember 
that there was a copy of Daniell’s Rural 
Sports in the library which was an espe- 
cial favourite, of which I was never tired — 
the engravings, especially those illustra- 
tive of Coursing, being. to my juvenile 
senses, wonders of artistic excellence. I 
think it was in this same work that there 
was a picture of “ Hambletonian beating 
Diamond” (these were race-horses, not 
greyhounds) “in a match for 3,000 guineas,” 
which raised within me an ardent desire 
to see a race. There was also a copy, in 
I know not how many volumes, of the Brit- 
ish Theatre, the engravings in which were 
a continual source of delight to me, though, 
doubtless, in an artistic sense, exceedingly 
poor affairs. Ihave a lively recollection 
of the frontispiece of the Tempest, in which 
there was a representation of Ariel. It 
was quite a child-Ariel, rather plump than 
otherwise, and it laid fast hold of my juve- 
nile imagination, as what then appeared 
to me an embodiment of feminine beauty. 
I remembered the very shelf on which the 
volume used to rest, nearly half-a-century 
a-gone, and from which, by help of the h- 
brary-steps, I used to extract it, wonder- 
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ing whether there was anything half so 
beautiful in real life. 

But I soon began to delight in books for 
the sake of something besides the pictures ; 
though the pictures still were an attrac- 
tion. There was, in those days, a descrip- 
tion of cheap literature very popular 
among the boys of the period — most prob- 
ably for want of something better to be- 
guile them. We delighted in what were 
called “sixpenny pamphlets.” About two 
octavo sheets —or perhaps a little more 
— of closely printed matter upon thin pa- 
per, were enclosed in an equally thin wrap- 

r of some bright colour — blue and yel- 

ow prevailing; and these sheets contained 
some highly exciting romance. The illus- 
tration, however, was the most remarkable 
= ofthe brochure. A large folded picture 


* faced the title-page, painted always in the 


gaudiest colours. It represented some of 
the most stirring scenes of the novelette — 
a terrific single combat, or a midnight mur- 
der, or the appearance of a ghost by the 
bedside of a guilty man. There was sure 
to be death of some kind in it, with pro- 
fuse shedding of blood, the persons repre- 
sented, dead or alive, being commonly 
attired in garments supposed to represent 
the Italian costume of some period or 
other. Italian names: were greatly in 
vogue in this species of literature — 
Alonzos and Lorenzos were conspicuous 
among the good heroes; and, if I remem- 
ber rightly, Gasparo was the favourite 
name of the villain of the piece. I do not 
think there was much morality, or, indeed, 
poetical justice in these novelettes, for 
generally the whole of the personages of 
the story, good and bad, were killed off 
before the end of it, and their castles (for 
they always lived in castles) were left to 
be tenanted by the night-owl and the bat. 
There was generally, it should be stated, a 
monk in the piece, who, we may be sure, 
was no better than he should be. Some- 
times the scene was transferred from 
Venice or Naples to one of the Scot- 
tish Isles, the Tartan dresses of the chief 
actors, and the supposed free use of the 
claymore, being considered favourable to 
pictorial display. Excepting that I can 
remember that there was a very highly- 
seasoned version of the story of George 
Barnwell, I do not think that the experi- 
ences of modern English life furnished 
subjects to the: soul-harrowing sixpenny 
romancer. And he was right; for young 


people in those days did not much care to 
read about Georges and Nancys, when 
they could get Alonzos and Violettas for 
the seme money. 


And a high-collared 





blue coat with brass buttons and a round 
black hat were sorry subjects for coloured 
illustration in comparison with the doub- 
lets and mantles and the wonderful feath- 
ered head-dresses of the Italian counts, to 
sf nothing of the fatal drawback to Eng- 
lish life, that the Englishmen of the time 
did not live in castles or wear tremendous 
swords by their sides. 

Of these “ pamphlets” I was a great 
devourer in my childish days. I had, in- 
deed, a precocious love of horrors. I 
spent all the little pocket-money that 
came to me by prescription, or that I could 
beg or borrow, upon these startling ro- 
mances. Many a sixpence did I wring, in 
my eighth year, from my kindest of moth- 
ers, pleadingly and importunately “to buy 
a pamphlet;” and, the money given, I 
was presently on the back of my pony 
—a wonderful little Shetlander named 
Donald — cantering down, full of eager- 
ness and excitement, to the little book- 
seller’s shop, where these treasures were 
on sale. I remember the anxiety with 
which I watched the taking down of the 
pile of blue, yellow, and red pamphlets; 
the joy which arose in my heart, when I 
was told that there were “a number of 
new ones;” and the disappointment which 
came upon me at other times when I saw 
that they were all “old shopkeepers.” I 
have bought books of all kinds since; I 
have made in out-of-the-way places some 
rare discoveries and great bargains ; but 
never have I rejoiced in my literary acqui- 
sitions more than when I carried home, on 
Donald’s back, one of these sixpenny pam- 
phiets, with a blazing frontispiece, show- 
ing how Gasparo and his murderous 
accomplices were run through the middle, 
one after another, by the handsome and 
heroic Alonzo. 

This taste for the Literature of the Hor- 
rible was further stimulated, soon after- 
wards, by my accidentally stumbling upon 
a volume of Shakspeare which contained 
the doubtful drama of Titus Andronicus. 
I devoured it greedily. Those delightful 
little side references —or stage instruc- 
tions — such as “they fight,” “kills him,” 
“stabs himself,” “dies,” &c. &c., constitu- 
ting its chief charm. Some other trage- 
dies, with similar references to murder and 
suicide, as Othello and Hamlet, afterwards 
attracted my attention, but none ever had 
so much of my juvenile affection as T'i‘us 
Andronicus — by reason chiefly of the ter- 
rible mutilation of Lavinia, and the extra- 
ordinary atrocities of Aaron the Moor. 
From that time, however, I became a 
steady and persistent reader of Shaks- 
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are, and in due time came to read the 
east exciting plays for their poetry, as I 
had before ot others for their horrors. 

It was some time, however, before the 
taste for the horrible passed away. My 
father changed his residence, when I was 
in my ninth year. I then came within the 
influence of a better class of circulating 
library, and soon felt equal to the mastery 
of books in boards — sometimes three or 
four volumes in extent. They had no pic- 
tures, but the subjects were much the 
same as those of the sixpenny pamphlets, 
but with less simplicity of diction and 
directness of aim. The One-Handed Monk, 
the Romance of the Pyrenees, and other 
fictions of that kind, whose names I have 
forgotten, solaced all my leisure hours. 
My favourite authors were Mr. Monk 
Lewis and Mrs. Radcliffe. I used to ride 
down to the little town of B , on 
the confines of Middlesex and Herts, and 
ask the most kindly and accommodating 
of booksellers and librarians if he had 
“anything in my way.” Five-and-forty 
years have passed since that time, and 
still I can remember the smile on the 
good man’s face—it was a pale face, 
slightly pock-marked, with a deal of intel- 
ligence in it—as he sometimes made an- 
swer, “ Nothing horrid enough for you to- 
day, Master John.” I was then about 
ten years old; and I remember painfully 
the penalty which I paid for supping upon 
these horrors. I had an intense dread of 
nocturnal solitude; I was haunted with 
tremendous fears of murderous bandits 
whenever I was alone after nightfall. I 
had an elder brother, who slept in the 
same room with me, but who by virtue of 
seniority was sometimes allowed to “sit 
up” with his elders, after I had been dis- 
missed to bed; and, oh! the agony of that 
weary watching until he came — the awful 
stillness of the house; for our room was 
at a distance from all the apartments 
where waking people sat, and even from 
the nursery of the younger children. If 
my mother had only known why I begged 
so importunately to “sit up too,” I am 
sure that I should never have been re- 
fused. But much as I suffered, it would 
have been greater suffering to me to have 
betrayed my infirmity; so I endured in 
silence, and was often glad when the holi- 
days were at an end. 

I think that my fondness for this kind 
of “trash,” as older people correctly called 
it, did not escape the notice of my father ; 





for I remember that about this time he | 


bribed me to read Plutarch’s Lwes, by 
promising me that the book should be my 
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own as soon as I reported that I had read 
every line of it. It was a very handsome 
large-paper copy, in two volumes, each 
twice as big as my Latin dictionary at 
school; and I was not long ere I had 
transferred them to my own particular 
shelf, where they stood as twin Gullivers 
amidst my little regiment of Lilliputians. 
I found the book by no means unpleasant 
reading, and I think that my mastery of it 
was one of the turning-points of my young 
literary career —I achieved a taste for the 
biographical; and I purchased out of my 
own pocket-money The Seven Champions 
of Christendom, The Knights of King 
Arthur’s Round Table, and some volumes 
of the Percy Anecdotes. I then first tasted 
blood as a collector, and, encouraged by 
my first success, I offered to read through 
Rollin’s Ancient History (it was, I think, an 
edition in eight volumes) on the same 
terms as I had read the Plutarch. But I 
did not find it half so interesting. I toiled 
laboriously through those dreadful Punic 
Wars; but before I had eompleted my 
task, desolation swept over our household, 
and even the Plutarchs, which I had earned 
so bravely, passed under the hammer of 
the remorseless auctioneer. 

I was then eleven years old. I had been 
sent to Eton, where I do not remember to 
have read anything but Homer and Vir- 
gil; but being removed thence to a large 
private school in the country, I again be- 
came a helluo librorum. My love for the 
horrible had passed away, and I grew in- 
tensely poctical. First of all I had the 
| Byron fever very strongly upon me. I 
| have a lively and loving recollection of a 
little volume known as the Beauties of By- 





| ron, which too often lay hidden beneath 


| the larger dimensions of my Latin diction- 

ary in school-hours, and in playtime trav- 

elled about with me in the breast-pocket 
| of my round jacket. Talk of young love! 
| There is nothing that in depth, in fervour, 
in purity can be compared with these first 
fresh communings with the Ideal — these 
worshippings of poetical beauty. There 
were some choice passages from the 
| Giaour and the Bride of Abydos, which I 
‘committed to memory, and often 
“spouted ” with such volubility, that I ob- 
tained the nickname of the “mad poet.” 
I thought those lines beginning with — 


Yes; love, indeed, is light from heaven — 
A spark of that immortal fire 

By angels shared, by Allah given, 
To lift from earth each low desire — 





|the very finest that mortal pen had ever 
written ; and I was never tired of repeat- 











ing them. I can hardly repeat them now 
without emotion, so instinct are they with 
associations of the past. I had a sort of 
personal interest, too, in the Byronic indi- 
viduality. I had seen Lord Byron’s fu- 
neral file through Barnet, on its way to 
Newstead; and in reply to my boyish in- 
quiries, I had learnt something of the his- 
pon of the poet, which had both attracted 
and repulsed me — an antagonism ofsenti- 
ment, which naturally intensified my inter- 
est in him. In my young mind, he was 
not unlike some of the mysterious heroes 
who figured in the romances which had 
lately been my favourite reading. I had, 
too, a picture of the poet; and I turned 
down my shirt-collar, and sported what we 
then called the “ Byron tie.” Some of my 
schoolfellows found out a likeness in my 
boyish face to the picture of the bard, and 
they dubbed me “ Byron” in no unkindly 
spirit. I was rather proud of it than 
otherwise, especially when I thought of 
some of the very uncomplimentary soubri- 
guets which clung to many of my compan- 
ions. It might, indeed, have been worse. 
At all events, it was soon lost, whereas 
there are some nicknames which men 
never shake off to the last day of their 
lives, and are a calamity to them during all 
that time. As for myself, people are sur- 
prised in these days to learn — I think that, 
some are quite incredulous about it — that 
I ever cared to read poetry, and still more 
that I have ever written it. I don’t think 
that we know very much of one another in 
this world. We shall know a little more 
in the next. “Isuppose you never read a 
novel ?” was said to me not long ago. “I 
am always reading novels,” I made answer 
somewhat, perhaps, in hyperbolical phrase. 
It was thought to be a grim joke — an iron- 
ical sort of vaunting of the grave affairs to 
which outwardly my life is devoted. But 
it is simply a fact, that now, in my old age, 
and with much weighty business on my 
hands, I take an increased delight in the 
perusal of works of fiction. I read most 
of the best serial stories in the monthly 
magazines, and some also of the weeklies. 
I am seldom a number in arrears, and I am 
extremely grateful to the writers. My be- 
lief is, that‘the popular notion that novel- 
reading is confined to women and to idle 
men is altogether a mistake. To the busi- 
est man a novel is the greatest refresh- 
ment; to the careworn man it is the 
greatest diversion. It does not much sig- 


nify that it should be a very good novel. | 
It is enough that there should be a story | 


sufficiently engrossing to take a man out 
of himself; to suffer him, whilst following 
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the fortunes of others, and sympathizing 
with their troubles, for a little while to be 
oblivious of his own. But this is an antic- 
ipatory digression. I am writing of the 

esent, when I should adhere to the nar- 
rative of the Past. 

It was very soon after this attack of By- 
ron fever that I got possession through a 
circulating library, of a copy of Moore’s 
Lalla Rookh. It was a large edition in big 
type, and it was not easy to hide it be- 
neath an Ainsworth ora Lempriere. I do 
not quite know why it should have been 
contraband, out of school as well as in (for 
so it was), unless it were, as I suspect, that 
there was a general prohibition against all 
intercourse with the Circulating Library. 
Our head master, an accomplished classical 
scholar, was by no means destitute of poe- 
try. Iremember now, as it were yester- 
day, his giving me a shilling for ending a 
Latin hexameter, in a copy of verses on 
Hortus, with “lilia candent” as my dactyl 
and spondee. “Candent!” he said— 
“ candent! Good word.” And he fumbled 
in his capacious waistcoat-pocket. “Other 
boys write crescunt. Here’s a shilling 
for you. Always put colour into your 
verses on such subjects as this.” But I 
doubt whether his acquaintance with mod- 
ern poetry extended any lower than Pope’s 
and Cowper’s translations of Homer, with 
which he was wont in those days to illus- 
trate our Homeric studies, often pointing 
out to us how much of the force of the 
original was lost in Pope’s elegant version 
of the Iliad. He had an excellent classical 
library, various editions and commenta- 
ries, dictionaries and lexicons of all kinds; 
but it was deficient in English literature, 
the history being confined mainly to such 
dreary works as those of Hook and Mit- 
ford, illustrative (I use the word by cour- 
tesy) of the annals of Rome and Greece. 
He gave me, when I was between fifteen 
and sixteen, the run of this library; and 
I remember that he particularly recom- 
mended to my perusal three works on the 
art of composition, with which he desired 
me to make intimate acquaintance. The 
first was Blair’s Rhetoric; the second 
Lord Kaimes’s Elements of Criticism; and 
the third Coplestone’s Latin work on the 
same subject. I studied them in this 
order of succession; and have been very 
grateful ever since for the recommenda- 
tion. 

And here I am minded to digress a 
little, for the purpose of observing that 
the large private schools which flourished 
half a century ago are now nearly extinct. 
I doubt whether we have substituted any- 
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thing better for them in our large proprie- 
tary schools and other more pretentious 
so-called “collegiate” establishments, in 
which there is far less of individual re- 
sponsibility and supervision. Of course, 
much, nay everything, depends upon the 
personal qualifications, or character rather, 
of the head-master. I have seen a large 
school of high reputation, full to overflow- 
ing under one man, dwindle down little 
by little under his son, though a better 
scholar than the father, until it perished 
from inanition. But although there was 
not the element of permanency in these 
establishments, I am disposed to think 
that under a successful régime, which 
might last for more than a quarter of a 
century, there was nothing much better, 
on the whole, in the way either of educa- 
tion or discipline, throughout the country. 
I was, for five years, at a large private 
academy at Schoolsbury. There were 
from 110 to 120 boys (I hung my hat upon 
peg No. 108) during the whole time of my 
sojourn. I went there from Eton. I was, 
therefore, supposed to be “ fast,” and was 
regarded with fear and misgiving by the 
master, and with something of admiration 
by the boys. But, excepting that I had 
learnt to swear awfully, I was pot much 
worse than the other boys, and I was ac- 
counted, on more than one occasion, a 
ringleader when I had only fallen into 
some preconcerted frolic. I soon left off 
swearing, and fell into the ways of the pri- 
vate-school boys, which had plenty of fun 
in them, but no great harm. And now I 
can look back along a vista of forty years, 
and plainly see, by force of contrast with 
other institutions, that there was really as 
much good and as little evil as is ever to 
be seen in any association of young people 
between the ages of eight and eighteen. 
I cannot say that we all lived under the 
same roof, for the school had outgrown 
the capacity of the original roof-tree to 
cover it; and we had the House (proper) 
—the “new buildings ” — and the “ other 
house,” which fronted another street, but 
in the rear was open to the play-ground; 
but were all embraced by the same domes- 
tic management, and under the same 

arental eyes. I am convinced that the 
Joctor knew well not only the intellectu- 
al capacity but the moral character also 
of his hundred and odd boys; for he dealt 
with them very differently in respect 
both of tuition and of discipline.. One of 
his favourite sayings was, “ Boys will be 
boys ; but I hate and detest a sneak.” He 
had no mercy for meanness. He flogged 
hard; always declaring that it hurt him 
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more than the culprit; which we never 
believed in those days, though I am now 
far from incredulous about it. There was 
no cruelty in him. Tyranny was an 
abomination to him. I remember well 
how, whenever a little boy —a “new 
boy ”—of tenderer years than most, or 
seemingly of feebler health, was placed un- 
der his care, he would lead him up by the 
hand to one of the senior boys, when in 
full school assembled, and would say to 
him, “I place this little fellow under your 
charge. See that no harm comes to him!” 
And never was any trust more faithfully, 
more chivalrously fulfilled than that which 
was thus confided to the stalwart stripling 
selected for the defence of one too wea 
to defend himself. No blows ever fell 
upon him. If they had fallen they would 
have been amply avenged. In this micro- 
cosm, therefore, there was little tyranny. 
And I may add that there was little strife. 
I do not remember more than half-a-dozen 
great fights. Perhaps, the rareness of 
them made them all the more terrible 
when they came off, for we did not fight 
about trifles. Sometimes, we had humble 
imitations of “ Gown-and-Town” rows, for 
we used to play at cricket on a public 
green; but one luckless day a number of 
town-boys having thrown stones at our 
wickets, we pursued them into a neighbour- 
ing churchyard, and swift-footed H 
L—, having outrun, stump in hand, 
the other disciples, dealt one of the enemy 
such a blow that he died before the day 
was out. We never played again in pub- 
lic places, but had playing-fields of our 
own; and no boy, either in play or in 
earnest, ever struck with a stump again. 
Perhaps the horror and alarm engendered 
by the accident made us generally pacific. 
We expected that retribution would some 
day overtake us; but we lived down the 
misfortune, a happy and healthy race of 
boys. During a period of five years not 
one died —not one was carried home to 
die ; and the worst epidemic that I can re- 
member amongst us was the mumps. 

Iam sorry, I say, that scholastic estab- 
lishments of this kind have become so rare, 
if they have not altogether disappeared ; 
for they had many of the advantages and 
none of the disadvantages of public 
schools, and they were infinitely less ex- 
pensive. I do not think that we were 
much below Eton and Harrow in respect 
of our general social status. We had the 
sons of all the Cathedral dons, boy-mem- 
bers of some of the best county families in 
the West of England, a good sprinkling of 
the titled aristocracy, with the usual num- 
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ber of children of professional celebrities. 
There was as much gentlemanly feeling 
and fine sense of honour amongst us as in 
the best of public-school communities, and 
unless a boy were a hopeless dullard, he 
could not fail to learn something; for 
every fellow “was called up” for some 

art of each of the class-lessons, and none 

new what part it would be. We could 
not make much use of “fudges” and 
“crams;” but were obliged to go in hon- 
estly for the lexicon and dictionary. It 
was not very easy either for one boy to 
pass off another’s verses as his own. I 
remember, having written with great 
care a dozen hexameters and pentameters 
for a very dear but unpoetical friend, hop- 
ing to obtain for him great credit and, per- 
haps, the supplementary honour of a shil- 
ling, the bitter disappointment which I 
experienced when I heard the praceptorial 
voice saying, audibly to the whole school, 
“ This won’t do; take them away. I know 
John ’s verses a hundred miles off?” 
And then I saw poor little Damon slinking 
off, his fair head crestfallen, to his “place.” 
I-could not comfort him’ till after school, 
and with difficulty then, for I had to en- 
counter his reproaches. “Why,” he said, 
with a naiveté which it is pleasant to recall, 
uite pouting and half-crying — “ Why 
idn’t you put some false quantities into 
them,:- when you were writing for such a 
blunderer as me?” It was my first lesson 
in the dramatic. I knew, then, that I had 
made a mistake; that my egotism had be- 
trayed me and punished my friend. I tried, 
after this, to write verses for Damon, in a 
dramatic sense, and [ was not altogether 
unsuccessful. I have often since thought 
of what Goldsmith said of Johnson, about 
“ making little fishes talk like big whales.” 





It was about the time of this Lalla Rookh 
episode that I fell spiritually in love with 
L. E. L. I eo not think that many people 
in these days even “commit flirtation with 
the muse” of poor Letitia Landon, whose 
life was a poem, and a sad one, in itself. 
But forty years ago, the young of both 
sexes found great delight in her strains. 
We have grown too robust, too worldly, 
too real for the indulgence of much sym- 
pathy with such sentimental outpourings ; 
even the young maidens of this generation 
would pronounce them to be “sickly twad- 
dle.” But in my days of verdure, neither 
young men nor maidens were ashamed to 
be romantic, and we read L. E. L. with 
rapture. Iam not sure that it was very 
wholesome food that we devoured thus 
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ening. We learnt from it to believe in the 
hollowness and artificiality of society, at a 
time of life when faith and hope are not 
uncomely possessions. The coldness of the 
world, not in an atmospherical, but a moral 
sense, was, I remember, one of the favourite 
subjects of the young lady’s muse; and I 
became unsocial in holiday-time and fond 
of solitude, solacing myself with such 
thoughts as these, which I quote from my 
boyish memory ; — 


Oh! but for lonely hours like these 
Would every finer current freeze .. . 
To think one’s own thoughts, and to be 
Free as none ever yet were free, 

When prisoners to their gilded thrall, 
Vain crowd meets crowd in lighted hall, 
With frozen feelings, tutored eye, 

And smile that is itself a lie. 


I believe that the first debt which I ever 
incurred in my life was for the purchase of 
The Lost Pleiad, the Venetian Bracelet, and 
other Poems, which made their appearance 
whilst I was a worshipper of the Landon, 
and, which not having money enough to 
obtain, as a cash transaction, I was com- 
pelled to obtain upon credit. Well, I 
might have got into debt for something 
worse. For if these mild Pierian draughts 
did me ni great good, they did me very 
little harm. Perhaps, after all, it was 
rather natural taste than the tuition of L. 
E. L., which rendered me, even in youth, 
disinclined to “lighted halls” and in ma- * 
turers years made me detest and eschew 


pthem. 


Not very long afterwards, chance led me 
into new poetic regions, which made all 
which Ihad before traversed appear dull and 
prosaic. In the island of Jersey, I purchased 
one of Galignani’s large, double-columned 
editions of the Modern British Poets —a 
volume containing the complete poetical 
works of Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats.* 


* Residents in Guernsey and Jersey had, in those 
days, immense literary advantages over their 
friends in the larger islands of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Cheap editions were then unknown in 
England, and the works of many modern poets had 
never been collected. The editions, therefore, pub- 
lished by Galignani and by Baudry, which were 
not contraband in the Channel Islands, were lux- 
uries greatly appreciated by the English residents 
there. All the best English novels were reprinted 
in Paris immediately after their appearance in Lon- 
don, and in the course of another week or two were 
sure to be on sale in Jersey, at the cost of three or 
four fraucs, instead of a guinea-and-a-half, The col- 
lected editions of the modern poets were excellent— 
well edited and well printed, and prefaced by well- 
written biographies. I do not think that, up to the 
resent time, any better edition of Byron’s works 
1as been published, than that edited by the present 
Sir Henry Bulwer nearly forty years ago. I made 
my first acquaintance, through these editions, with 
the writings of Wordsworth, Southey, Bowles, 








eagerly —at all events it was not strength- 


James, Montgomery, Barry Cornwall, and others, 
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I bought the book for the sake of the first- 
named of the three poets, for I had seen 
Coleridge, when a very little boy, and had 
sat on his knee, in Mr. Gilman’s house at 
Highgate. I can remember, even now, the 
dreamy eyes of the “old man eloquent,” 
and the amused expression of his face, as 
he commented on my wonderful likeness to 
my mother, and muttered, as I was told 
afterwards, something rhythmical, resem- 
bling — 

The child he was fair and was like to his mother, 
As one drop of water resembles another. 


But these personal associations were not 
strong enough to keep me from transfer- 
ring my allegiance to Shelley, whom I rec- 
ognized, with unstinting loyalty, as the 
Megistos, and I lay at his feet, captive and 
enslaved. Ido not know whether it was 
the sp'endour of the imagery, the wonder- 
ful variety of the rhythm, or the mysteri- 
ous philosophies which lay hidden in these 
haunting melodies, that enchanted me ; but 
I was fairly enchanted. A new era seemed 
todawn upon me. I was then seventeen — 
earnest, enthusiastic, sensitive, ambitious— 
hating poor dear old Commonplace (so be- 
loved by me now) from the very depths of 
my heart. I can never forget how I was 
wont to lie, in the warm summer-time on a 
green hill-side, overlooking a beautiful 
bay, with the dim whitish line of the coast 
of France here and there severing it from 
the horizon. A fresh world of thought 
seemed to open out before me, and these 
new glimpses of the unseen, the unknown, 
invigorated whilst they subdued me. It 
was a strange mixture of weakness and 
strength. The “ worn-out creeds” seemed 
to pass from me, and, for the first time, I 
began to think — or, perhaps, I should say 
that I began to inquire. It was all very 
foolish. I cannot bring myself to say that 
it was wrong; for I was very young, and I 
could not help it. But I must honestly 
confess that there came upon me a dis- 
temper of infidelity, which lasted for some 
years. I think that, from the age of eigh- 
teen to twenty-one, I was in a chronic 
state of doubt, not denying, but not believ- 
ing, anything. It was a natural result of 
my worship of Shelley, that I should have 
betaken myself to the works of William 
Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft. I was 
almost startled the other day by seeing 
among the reviews of a popular weekly 
periodical a criticism on the Political Jus- 


in addition to those named in the text. I never 
could have become acquainted with these works in 
any other way — but I do not mean this to be a plea 
for piracy. 
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tice. It was, probably, a new discovery of 
the writer; to me it was like a resurrec- 
tion from the dead. Nearly forty years 
had passed since the Political Justice had 
been to me almost a text-book, with the 
Enquirer as a sort of supplement toit. I 
can never forget the eagerness with which 
I possessed myself of the great master’s 
novels and romances — “narratives of 
fictitious adventure,” as he was wont to 
eall them — Caleb Williams, St. Leon, Fleet- 
wood, &. Thad read a great number of 
novels at this time — novels of what used 
to be called the “ silver-fork school;” but 
these fictions of William Godwin ap- 
peared to me in those days to be some- 
thing totally distinct from anything I had 
read before — something with real pith 
and sinew and muscle in them. It is 
mainly in youth that we walk in stilts. 
The stilted phraseology of the philosopher 
pleased me mightily at that time, for, in 
spite of the lesson which, as above nar- 
rated, I had learnt at school, I had come 
but very imperfectly to appreciate the 
dramatic. Godwin said that he “could 
not condescend” to make even the hum- 
blest of the personages whom he intro- . 
duced into his fictions speak the “jargon” 
which was thought to be appropriate to 
them. I wonder whether anybody now 
reads Caleb Williams and St. Leon. Per- 
haps the great reviewer who exhumed the 
Political Justice may some day exhume 
these romances. It is said that after the 
appearance of St. Leon, Lord Byron asked 
Godwin to write another romance. “It 
would kill me,” said the latter. “Never 
mind,” said the former, “we should have 
another St. Leon.” But philosophical 
novels in these days are not popular; the 
present generation would regard St. Leon 
as simply wearisome, and turn from it as 
a bore. For my part, I began to read 
Godwin for Shelley’s sake, but I contin- 
ued to read him for his own. With the 
vanity of youth, I thought myself capable 
of grappling with the most abstruse prob- 
lems — religious, metaphysical, social — 
and I had an obscure idea that everythin 

was wrong. From Shelley and Godwin 

betook myself to other writers of a still 
more liberal kind; and the bolder their 
speculations the better I liked them. I 
read the Age of Reason, the System of Na- 
ture, and other similar works, until I had 
fairly inoculated myself with the infidelity 
of the French Revolution. As I outlived 
the process, I do not think that it did me 
much harm. It is well to get over these 
diseases in youth; for when once van- 
quished, they seldom or never return to 
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us at more hazardous periods of life. I 
am inclined to think that most great read- 
ers go through it, and that the sooner it is 
over the better. 

And, after all; it was not an unmixed 
evil, for whilst in this philosophical stage 
of studentship, I read some better philoso- 

hies than those of Tom Paine and D’Hol- 
ach. Being of a peculiarly studious 
disposition, and delighting in nothing so 
much as books, I was destined for the 
army, and sent to India. A few weeks 
before I started, my grandfather gave me 
a hundred pounds to spend as I liked, and 
I invested the greater part of it in books. 
I shall never forget the delight with which 
I walked out from Smith, Payne and 
Smith’s, after cashing the good old gentle- 
man’s cheque, and flung myself loose upon 
the book-shops of London. Iknew exactly 
where to go for any particular description 
of literature, for I had stood, with hungry 
heart and longing eyes, at the windows 
of many a bibliopole in the thorough- 
fares of the great metropolis—just as I 
have seen street Arabs look yearningly 
into the steamy windows of the cook- 
shops. There was that edition of Bacon 
— opera omnia —in I know not how many 
volumes, for which I had been longing for 
months, and Cudworth’s Intellectual, Sys- 
tem, and Bishop Berkeley’s Works, and 
a beautiful copy, “half-Russia, marble- 
edges,” of Shaftesbury, which had scored 
itself deeply in my heart. To have pos- 
«sessed myself of all these and many more 
like treasures, before the shops were closed 
was indeed a day’s work worthy to be 
marked with white chalk. The upshot of 
it was that I embarked for India, proud in 
the possession of a library. Those were 
the grand old days of the passenger-ships 
“round the Cape,” when there was none 
of that paltry stinting as to space, which 
is among the necessities of our fast-going 
steamers. I could take with me any num- 
ber of boxes of books — some for present 
use in my own cabin, and the rest deep 
down in the recesses of the hold. There 
is no finer, no fairer pone for quiet read- 
ing than the poop of an Indiaman. The 
first spasms of sea-sickness wrestled down, 
the crisp blue waters of the Bay of Biscay 
fairly passed, those boxes of books were 
unfailing sources of delight. I had had no 
time even to open the booksellers’ parcels. 
They had been sent to the outfitter to 
pom them for me, and I did not know till 
opened the cases what each of them con- 
tained. I remember that I found Bacon 
and Berkeley in my cabin; but I rather 
think that Cudworth was in the hold. 
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As I had no avaricious desire to keep 
these literary stores to myself, my fellow- 
passengers rejoiced alsoin my acquisitions, 
and daily visits were made to my cabin in 
search of “something to read.” I am 
ashamed to add, however, that there was 
another case in my cabin, which proved a 
greater attraction than the bookcases, 
namely, a case of foreign liqueurs, as cura- 
goa, maraschino, parfait amour, &c., which 
had been put on board for me duty-free 
by a relative in the Channel Islands, and 
which, when discovered, made No. 8, star- 
board side, a favourite place of resort. 
There was one of my younger comrades, 
however, who, to do him justice, cared at © 
least as much for the books as for the bot- 
tles. Notthat he in any way objected to 
the latter; for we were wont to discuss, 
over a glass of eau d’or, the very gravest 
questions — 


Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 


in a manner which I have no doubt was 
absurdly puerile and pretentious. He was 
a second-lieutenant of engineers, and had 
gone in for the philosophies, like myself. 
If there was not much logic, there was 
much audacity in our speculations. We 
made up by breadth of assertion for what 
we lacked in depth of thought. My cabin 
in foul weather, and the quarter-deck in 
fine, was the scene of these disputations. 
And very delightful they were, although 
my friend, who was a great mathematician, 
lacked the poetic element, and I could not 
persuade him to read much of Shelley, but 
the notes to his poems. He insisted that 
the poetry was mystical, unreal, unlike 
anything of which we have living experi- 
ence. We were looking over the sides of 
the vessel one day, as we were entering 
the Indian Ocean, when I suddenly ex- 
claimed to him, pointing to the bright 
crisp waters below, and what was going on 
there,— 


As the flying fish. leap 
From the Indian deep, 
And mix with the sea-birds half asleep. 


“Jove!” said my friend, “a very apt 
impromptu. The thing exactly.” 

“Tt is one of the unrealities of Shelley,” 
I quietly replied. 

ie shook his head. “That won’t do. 
Where could Shelley have seen such 
things?” 

I took him to my cabin, and turned out 
the passage —in the Prometheus, I think. 

“But how could he know ?” 

“Pure inspiration, perhaps —the vates 








—the seer.” 
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“ Nonsense !” 
“ Well then, perhaps, his friend Trelaw- 
ney told him.” 
wondered whether the poet himself 
could have revealed the source of his 
knowledge. Perhaps he read it in a book. 
It is the faculty of genius to appropriate 
everything that comes in its way, whether 
in books or in conversation, when actual 
vision is denied; and we often wonder at 
the fidelity of the local’colouring, drawn 
sometimes from most remote and seldom- 
visited countries, which we find in the 
writings of poets who have never gone far 
from home. After the close of the late 
Abyssinian war, I met at dinner some who 
had taken a conspicuous part in it. Many 
questions were put to them about the in- 
cidents of the campaign, and answered 
with the usual frankness of soldiers. When 
there was a pause, I told the chief of the 
Abyssinian heroes present, that there was 
a question which I particularly wished to 
put to him. AsI had been in some meas- 
ure officially connected with the conduct 
of the expedition, it was thought that my 
question must be a grave and portentous 
one. “Did you ever see a damsel with a 
dulcimer?” I asked. There was a little 
of the silence of surprise; so I explained 
that I had been anxious to ascertain the 
truth of Coleridge’s lines,— 
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A damsel with a dulcimer 

In a vision once I saw — 

It was her Abyssinian maid, 

And on a dulcimer she played, 
Singing of Mount Abora. 


The answer was satisfactory. Abyssinian 
maids had been seen playing on dulcimers, 

or what were supposed to be dulcimers. 
Coleridge, a great dreamer of dreams, was 
also a great devourer of travels, and it is 
probable that he had been reading Bruce 
not long before the vision came upon him. 
At all events, I ascertained the fidelity of 

the picture; and though it was not quite 
worth ten millions of money, I set it down 
as one of the profitable results of the cam- 
paign. Perhaps the most profitable results 
of all foreign wars are the new geographi- 
cal and ethnological facts which they re- 
veal to the public eye. In this sense, at. 
least, we let in the light of civilization 
through the riddlings of our grape and 
canister,—I write as an old man,—or of 

the more refined implements of destruc- 
tion, which enlightened nations in these 

more advanced times have substituted for 
them. Such knowledge may be purchased 
dearly, but after all, it is of more im- 
portance than the amour propre of empe- 
rors and kings. 





Tue greatest evil of domestic familiarity is| read any of them.’’ Now this reply of the son’s 
that those who live together in that life, have ; must not be supposed to indicate heartlessness, 


far too soon made up their minds about each 
other. I am nearly sure that this must be a 
true maxim, for I thought that it was so when I 
was a boy, and. looked at things from a boy’s 
point of view; and I think so now, when I am a 
man, and censider the matter from a man’s 
point of view. 

This evil practice of making up the mind too 
soon about the merits and demerits of our fel- 
low-creatures, acts in a remarkable way upon 
great men who do great things in the world, 
and who are often astonished, and deeply mor- 
tified, because those who live nearest tu them, 
their own wives, and brothers, and sisters, and 
children, do not seem to care much about their 
labours, or to feel as much interest in those la- 
bours as the outer world does. 

The greatest author of the last generation, 
who enjoyed a European fame, was blest with a 
family. Some one said to his eldest son, ** How 
you must have delighted in your father’s 
works! ’’ To which he replied, ‘*I have never 


| 





He had made up his mind about his father; he 
knew what his father was like, or supposed that 
he did, and he naturally felt less interest in that 
father’s writings than any ordinary person 
would do. 

It would be a great comfort to men of genius, 
whether authors, artists, statesmen, or inven- 
tors, if they were to recognize this inevitable 
fact — namely, that the people who live nearest 
to them, and probably love them most, are less 
interested in their doings than any other per- 
sons. They know all about them, as they think, 
They have made up their minds about them, 
and they do not want books, or pictures, or 
statues, or speeches, or inventions to tell them 
what sort of persons are their husbands, or 
fathers, or brothers, or sisters, or intimate 
friends. Domestic familiarity has killed curios- 
ity; and curiosity has something to do with the 
interest with which we regard any new work of @ 
worker who is not familiarly known to us. 

Arthur Helps. 
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From Tinsley’s Magazine. 
THE LATER LABOURS OF MR. MORRIS.* 


Some querulous members of the critical 
faculty were grumbling at Mr. Morris 
awhile ago for wasting his time over the 


it was said, could translate those, if need be ; 
but no other could finish the Earthly Par- 
adise for us. This double position was ob- 
viously true in both its terms; and it yet 
afiords an instance of the possibility for 
perfect truth to be perfect platitude, and 
for a foolish position to be sustained in 
veracious words. The fact is that Mr. 
Morris’s occupation with the Icelandic 
Sagas has been as far from waste of time 
as any other of his fruitful and varied la- 
bours. 
ed linguistic ability, of all the men qual- 
oe to render the old Norse tongue into 

tnglish, there is, as far as one knows, 
scarcely a man who could furnish so thor- 
ough a rendering of the word and spirit of 
an Icelandic Saga as could the author of the 
Life and Death of Jason and the Earthly 
Paradise ; and in the second place, the in- 
evitable communion of the poet’s soul with 
the souls of the sagamen of old has been 
an admirable influence in the elaboration 
of the very Earthly Paradise supposed to 
be harmfully kept in abeyance by the la- 
bours of translation. 

If any one will say that it is bootless 
giving us modern versions of barbarous 
old Sagas nowadays, when we have done 
with the primitive half-bestial life of which 
the sagamen sung in prose, to such a one 
we bow; tu ium it ts bootless to offer Saga- 
fare; but, assuming that we are not so tar 
gone on the road to perfect civilization but 
that some of us may yet find matter of 
pleasure and profit in a fresh old story or 
so of vivid adventure and real home-life, 
told much as a sagaman might have told 
it, then the translation of this sort of liter- 
ature is a good work, varying in excellence 
with the excellence of the reproduction 
only. In truth, it is scarcely an assump- 
tion to arrogate more than this; for the 
years that are piling our “culture” about 


* Grettis Saga. The story of Grettir the Strong. 
Translated from the Icelandic by Kirikr Magnusson 
aud William Morris. Londou: F. 8. Ellis, King- 
street, Covent-garden, 1859. 

The Saga of wo ha Worm-tongue and Rafn 
the Skald. ‘Translated by the same. (Fortnightly 
Review, January 1869.) 

The Earthly Paradise, a Poem By W. Morris. 
Part IIL. (September, October, November.) Lon- 
don: Ellis, 1370. 

Volsunga Saga, The Story of the Volsungs and 
Niblungs, with certain Songs from the Elder Edda. 
Translated from the Icelandic by Eirikr Magnusson 
and William Morris. London: Ellis, 1870. 
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translation of Icelandic Sagas. Other men, | 


In the first place, taking for grant- ' 


jus are also widening to an unmistakable 
extent the conviction that “ precious is the 
soul of man to man;” and s0 increasing 
the estimated value of works which yield 
us clear notions of what life physical and 
|intellectual was among our far-off prede- 
cessors, and of what found favour in their 
eyes and ears as worthy matter for poetry, 
or a prose form of presentation commen- 
| surate in its influences with poetry proper. 
| A Saga, then, claims respect in its de- 
'gree as unquestionably as an Iliad or an 
| Odyssey, an Imitation of Christ or a Di- 
vine Comedy; and the translation of a 
| Saga most to be desired is that which, be- 
sides possessing the greatest essential 
| faithfulness, smacks least of terms suggest- 
ing modern thoughts. To secure essential 
faithfulness, in so far as it can be secured 
by Icelandic scholarship, Mr. Morris has 
wisely associated himself in his saga-la- 
bours with Mr. Magnusson; and there is 
‘not another wr:ter of refinement, it may be 
| fearlessly said, who writes English so free 
from what may be paradoxically called the 
barbarisms of civilization as the English 
| wherein the history of Jason, and the col- 
lected tales of the Earthly Paradise, are 
told by Mr. Morris. The language of those 
poems has, as an essential part of its 
| beauty, a great primitiveness, and a frezh- 
| ness coextensive with the young-world 
‘freshness of the things narrated, and the 
| way of narrating them; and these are the 
|qualities of mind and language which 
alone would avail to make a modern Eng- 
lish translation of a Saga anything like in 
‘nature to a work of art. Except for a 
‘certain innate delicacy of refinement — 
a subtlety of refinement imposed upon 
Mr. Morris by his descent through many 
| good ages, however much he may yearn 
i through those ages to the remoter past 
—except for an easy unstrained avoid- 
ance of all the coarsenesses of the younger 
| world — Mr. Morris has, in his poetry, so 
completely merged his moderaness in sym- 
pathy with the times he has depicted, that 
| we have an excellent guarantee for his ca- 
pacity to enter thoroughly into the spirit 
of the times of Gunnlaug the Worm-tongue 
/and Grettir the Strong, and of the saga- 
men who put the doings of those times on 
record, and rejoiced to tell the tale of 
| Sigurd Fafnir’s-bane. This capacity is a 
very rare one nowadays, and is the indis- 
pensable adjtinct to fitness of language- 
faculties for the perfect translation of any- 
thing old. Opposite the title-page of 
Grettis Saga, Mr. Morris has inscribed a 
beautiful and noble-spirited sonnet — the 
‘two quatrains expository of a sad-faced 


| 
| 
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and tender paganism, and the terminal life—the bravest man of all who have 


sestett emb 


ying somewhat of the poet’s | dwelt in Iceland. He lacked but one win- 


inevitable modern refinement of idea on!ter of forty-five years whenas he was 


the same subject : 


** A life scarce worth the living, a poor fame 

Scarce worth the winning, in a wretched land, 

Where fear and pain go upon either hand, 

As toward the end men fare without an aim 

Unto the dull grey dark from whence they came: 

Let them alone, the unshadowed sheer rocks 
stand 

Over the twilight graves of that poor band 

Who count so little in the great world’s game! 


Nay, with the dead I deal not; this man lives 

And that which carried him tbrough good and 
ill, 

Stern against fate while his voice echoed still 

From rock to'rock, now he lies silent, strives 

With wasting time, and through its long lapse 
gives 

Another friend to me, life’s void to fill.’’ 


But there is no need of such evidence as 
this to prove the whole-hearted friendli- 
ness with which the fortunes of Grettir 
have been followed closely by the poet, 
and put into his own tongue. An almost 
exuberant sympathy with the hero of the 
Saga appears and reappears in every chap- 
ter of the volume, in some deftly-turned 
simplicity or vigorous piece of narration 
of vigorous proceedings. 

The character of the man Grettir is a 
very complete and compact one. Its com- 
pactness and completeness must have been 
seriously invalidated by any translator 
who had not the quick perceptions and 
vivid intuitions of Mr. Morris; but as we 
get the character from his hands, there is 
no flaw in the dramatic portraiture, no sin- 
gle trait bearing a trace of the baneful 
metamorphosis always undergone by char- 
acters in translation. We have lively faith 
in the existence of such a man as Grettir 
here appears; and although he is not of 
us, we feel, in following him from page to 

age, that there is a manly integrity about 
fin, with all the roughness of his 
time ; so that we are bound to respect his 
dogged consistency throughout life, from 
the time when, being set to rub-his 
father’s back, he rasps the reverend dorsal 
muscles with a carding-comb, to the final 
fight, when, having held the island of 
Drangey for three years in defiance of its 
owners, the man, dying of a gangrened 
wound, lays bravely about him, and falls, 
unflurried and unflinching, under the per- 
fidious and cowardly hands of hired ruf- 
fians. “In such wise” (to sum the strong 
man up in the quaint perfection of Mr. 
Morris’s saga-language) “ Grettir lost his 





slain; but he was fourteen winters old 
wnen he slew Skeggi, his first man-slay- 
ing; and from thenceforth all things 
turned to his fame, till the day when he 
dealt with Glam* the Thrall; and in thoze 
days was he of twenty winters; but when 
he fell into outlawryt he was twenty-five 
years old; but in outlawry was he nigh 
nineteen winters, and full oft was he the 
while in great trials of men; and such as 
his life was, and his needs, he held well to 
his faith and troth, and most haps did he 
foresee, though he might do naught to 
meet them.” (p. 243.) 

Many read*rs might perhaps find the 
story of Grettir dry, on account of the 
entire absence of anything that would 
now-a-days be recognized as “ sentiment.” 
Grettir’s dealing with women are confined 
to one incident which, though amusing, 
is neither romantic nor edifying; and the 
only love-passages that lend an interest to 
the book for such-readers are in the for- 
eign matter introduced into the Saga ina 
late stage of its development — the loves 
of the Lady Spes and Thorstein Dromund, 
the brother and avenger of Grettir the 
Strong. These passages, traceable to the 
medieval romance-period, and some of 
which are indeed identical with passages 
in the romance of Tristram, are a serious 
disturbance of the Saga’s bleak but brac- 
ing atmosphere ; and it is conceivable that 
the translators might have eliminated the 
excrescent parts without sin. Certainly 
the dextrous and delicate hand of one of 
the translators might have performed the 
operation with advantage to us and to 
the Saga too. The oralepics of our ances- 
tors, such as Gretila, added to by one 
generation after another, are surely sub- 
ject to correction and retrenchment even 
by hands as late as ours, unless we are to 
assume ourselves inferior to all who have 
been concerned in passing down and com- 
piling these epics: but this is a matter for 
a translator’s own conscience; and we 
cannot fairly find fault with one who 
chooses to give us the whole instead of a 

art. 

He who feels the lack of sentiment in 
Grettla should turn, for a different idea of 
this important literature, to the beautiful 
little Saga of Gunnlaug the Worm-tongue 


* Glam was a malignant ghost whom Grettir suc- 
cessfully laid, but whose dying curse followed him 
till his death. 

+t He “fell into outla 
hension, and not for any 


” through a misappre- 
deed ly done, 
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and Rafn the Skald—a piece pervaded by 
an exquisite sentiment, with a far larger 
element of intellectual life than the Story 
of Grettir has, and free from any such 
blot as the importation of medieval ro- 
mance-matter just alluded to: if he be 
not then bitten with a taste for these 
things, let him there rest from his labour, 
for mere labour it will be. But if the re- 
verse be the case, a rich treat will be in 
store for him in Mr. Morris’s latest saga- 
labour—the noble Story of the Volsungs 
and Niblungs, the northern and parent 
form of the Niebelungen Lied. Here he 
will find sentiment enough and romance 
enough — flashes of a weird magnificence 
that all the ice-hills of the Land of Ice 
have not been able to overreach with their 
long dusk shadows, and that all the “cold 
gray sea” that rings the island of Thule 
has not washed free of its colour and heat. 
The marvels of this marvellous story are 
strongly upborne by the only firm pillars 
art has ever had —those, namely, whose 
bases are fixed in the utterly real, and 
whose capitals reach the topmost heights 
of the imaginative and ideal. The science 
of human souls shown in the general con- 
ception of the book, and the particular 
conception of each character, is perfect 
and deep and piercing — albeit those char- 
acters do not depart from the simplicity 
of primitive people; and, although the 
presence of the sexual element lacking in 
Grettir gives a certain thrill of interest 
that that has not, yet the life depicted in 
the two pieces is of the same primeval 
stamp ; and the ensemble of these pictures 
of our fathers as they were serve to place 
vividly before us the fact that human pas- 
sion is now much what it was then, for all 
the lapse of centuries and growth of refine- 
ments. 

Sigurd Fafnir’s-bane (the Sigfried of the 
-Niebelungen Lied) is not the rough char- 
acter that Grettir is: he is not behind him 
in readiness to kill his enemies, and so on; 
‘but there is a certain courtliness about 
him without the dishonesty of the court, 
and a comeliness without the effeminacy 
of the polished produce of later times. 
Grettir is a brute, but a noble brute; 
Sigurd is noble, but not a brute by a long 
way; and yet we must ask the “cultured” 
to pardon us, if we confess that to us the 
one fierce headstrong savage of the Grettis 
Saga seems a greater conception, artisti- 
cally, than Sigurd or any other man of 
Voélsunga. As a work, however, this latter 
must carry the palm from its more grisly 
rival, for the variety’s sake of its inci- 
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sake of the finer feelings treated in it and 
ignored in the other. ‘The one figure of 
the warrior-woman Brynhild, so utter a 
woman for all her king-slayings and war- 
deeds, is priceless; and the working-out 
of the final crash, when Brynhild is so 
thrown as to be the constant witness of 
another woman’s happiness with the man 
of her own choice — crash full of passion 
and death and disaster—is a thing not 
often surpassed in any literature.* 

It cannot be doubted that, though the 
reading public may require time for the 
appreciation of these works, appreciated 
they will ultimately be; for the interest 
of them is too genuine, and the class of 
labour bestowed on them by Mr. Morris 
too high, to admit of any ultimate failure 
of recognition. The Eddaic Songs trans- 
lated and appended to the Vé!sunga volume 
are very successful translations; and the 
one which has been inserted as chapter 
xxxi. of the Saga is a truly beautiful poem 
as nowrendered. It contains the elements 
of that song of Tennyson’s so highly 
prized by all readers of taste, Home they 
brought her Warrior dead, and has a large 
dramatic pathos to which that lyric gem 
cannot pretend. Mr. Morris has doubtless 
done well to render these early poem: in 
short irregular unrhymed stanzas, if stan- 
zas they are to be called; and he has, 
without loss of ease and simplicity, given a 
good sprinkling of the alliterations which 
the Icelandic poets used for the adornment 
of their verse. His renderings of periphras- 
tic expressions, too, strike us as having a pe- 
culiar excellence; and, though this be the 
case, the finest of all the poems is peculiarly 
free from such expressions, probably by 
reason of the great earnestness of that 
poem’s depicted sorrow and the intense 
reality and simplicity of the whole scene. 
This is the chapter xxxi. named above, and 
which treats “of the lamentation of Gud- 
run ” (Sigurd’s wife) “over Sigurd dead, 
as it is told in the ancient songs.” Some 
portions of this poem are touchingly musi- 
cal, as, for instance, this that occurs twice: 

** Naught gat Gudrun . 
Of wail or greeting, 
So heavy was she 
«For her dead husband, 


* Were our subject the whole range of Saga liter- 
ature, sofar as it has been maie accessible to the 
general reader by translations, we should not fail to 

lace prominentiy the Nja/a and the Gisli Saga of 
Mr, Dasent; the last named of which is a beautiful 
little piece, and the first a work on a grand scale; 
but being concerned with Mr. Morris alone at pres- 
ent, we cannot do more than note the well-known 
greatexcellence of Mr. Dasent’s language for Saga 
purposes, and the fact that his translations are the 





dents and characters, and for the strength’s 


result of his own unaided scholarship and taste. 
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So dreadful-hearted 
For the king laid dead there.”’ 


And he must be peculiarly impervious who 
does not see an exquisite and tender feel- 
ing in the two stanzas that follow that, 
wherein it is told that Gullrond “swept 
the sheet away from Sigurd and turned 
his cheek toward his wife’s knee,” in order 
to “get greeting” for her after other 
means had failed. The stanzas are: 


* Once looked Gudrun — 
One look only, 
And saw her lord’s locks 
Lying all bloody, 
The great man’s eyes 
Glazed and deadly, 
And his heart’s bulwark 
Broken by sword-edge. 
Back then sank Gudrun, 
Back on the bolster, 
Loosed was her head-array, 
Red did her cheeks grow, 
And the rain-drops ran 
Down over her knees.”’ 


The version of the story of the Volsungs, 
formed by this and the Eddaic poems 
printed at the end of the volume, is neces- 
sarily fragmentary and incomplete as com- 
pared with the prose version—a great 
— of the original verse being lost; 

ut any one of these poems will well repay 
close reading, even if the style and matter 
be a little strange at first. 

It is easy to tell upon one’s fingers the 
thoroughly great translations of alien 
works into our tongue ; and this must con- 
tinue to be the case, for only now and then 
does a man who is an original contributor 
to a noble literature care to give his time 
to the reproduction of any fragment of 
another literature; and only men capable 
of noble original artistic efforts have, in 
completeness, the right vein of capacity 
for passing a thing of beauty from an alien 
language into theirown. Among the few 
great translations we have, these Sagas 
will take their place — ranking doubtless, 
for perfection in their kind and for perma- 
nence of interest, with Mr. Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti’s renderings of the Early Italian 
Poets and the Vita Nuova, with Mrs. 
Browning’s Prometheus Bound, with Mr. 
Carlyle’s Wilhelm Meister, and with some 
two or three translations of earlier pro- 
duction. 

The assimilation of Saga spirit into the 
fabric of the Earthly Paradise cannot but 
be a gain to a work owning as crowning 
virtues directness of thought and narra- 
tion, and freshness of out-door — ‘ 
and the Lovers of Gudrun, the chief piece 
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in the autumn quarter of the book, shows 
how er the poet has taken in the 
whole method of Saga-telling, condensed 
it, overlaid it with certain beauties some- 
thing above the Saga standard of decora- 
tion, and given it out again as an unmis- 
takable section of the Paradise, yet 
embodying somewhat of matter and man- 
ner not found in former sections. 

The general laying out of the Lovers of 
Gudrun, a story taken from the Lardela 
Saga, corresponds with the laying out of 
the Sagas with which Mr. Morris has 
enriched our language by direct prose 
translation. It opens by giving us an in- 
troduction to the two families mainly con- 
cerned in the action, and principally to 
Kiartan the son of Olaf the Peacock, Bodli 
the son of Thorleik and cousin of Kiartan, 
and Gudrun the daughter of Oswif. Then, 
as in the Saga of Gunnlaug the Worm-tongque, 
a dream is introduced (Gudrun’s, this one) 
and prophetically interpreted. The inter- 
preter, Guest the Wise, then prophesies 
things concerning Kiartan and _ Bodli. 
Next Gudrun fulfils a portion of the first 
prophecy by marrying a man whom she 
soon leaves on account of his ill-treatment 
of her, and another portion by taking a 
second husband, who is shortly afterwards 
drowned. It is now that the important 
part of the history begins: Kiartan, reputed 
to be the noblest youth of Iceland, woos 
Gudrun, is betrothed to her, and, after 
much happiness in her society, goes un- 
married with Bodli to seek adventure in 
Norway, where King Olaf Tryggvison is 
busy propagating Christianity at the 
sword’s point. No sooner are they leav- 
ing Iceland than Bodli finds to his despera- 
tion that he too loves Gudrun; but he 
harbours at first no thought of trying to 
win her from Kiartan, whom he regards as 
something more than a brother. They are 
made welcome by King Olaf, and Kiartan 
soon betakes himself to paying attention 
to Ingibiorg, the king’s sister, who be- 
comes deeply enamoured of him. He finds 
her a very charming companion, and seems 
to have forgotten Gudrun, the while poor 
Bodli’s feelings are more and more entan- 
gled by the memory of the Icelandic Helen ; 
and at length Bodli goes back to Iceland, 
bearing a hot heart, and a message from 
Kiartan sufficiently cool intone. After a 
short fierce period of irresolution, he makes 
Gudrun understand that Kiartan is to wed 
Ingibiorg, and woos his cousin’s betrothed 
for himself. She accepts him, and shortly 
after their marriage Kiartan returns to 
fulfil his pledge. Then it comes out that, 
for all his desire to rove, and for all his 
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seeming carelessness of his old love while 
with Ingibiorg, he is in truth passionatel 

attached to Gudrun. His life is ale 
cannot be repaired by his marriage with 
Refna, a second maid who falls in love with 
him, and troublous times ensue for all — 
eventuating in the death of Kiartan by 





Bodli’s sword, and the slaying of Bodli by 
Kiartan’s family, his natural avengers un- 
der the moral code of the time and place. 
Thus is another part of Guest’s forecast 
accomplished; and for the rest, Gudrun, 
after long mourning, marries a fourth hus- ; 
band, whom also she outlives to become a | 
blind and sad old woman, with an elderly | 
son. 

Such is the mere outline of the tale —: 
such the well-selected material of Mr. 
Morris’s last great poem. Saga literature 
has yielded him his material and the man- : 
ner of laying out, and introduced a new 
element of freshness into his book. But | 
no Saga has afforded him the tender re- 
finement with which Gudrun, Ingibiorg, 
and Refna are drawn; no Saya has given 
him the largeness with which the fierce 
and fond elements of Gudrun’s character 
are brought out, or the subtlety wherewith 
Bodli, the Agonistes of the piece, is de- 
picted in his severe nobility, dashed with a 
single red streak of perfidy — in his com- 
plex combination of strong purpose and 
weak yielding to temptation. Bodli is the 
profoundest conception Mr. Morris has 
given us; he is a man of an exceedingly 
fine nature, of intense warmth in his affec- 
tions, and, when led to indulge in his pas- 
sion fcr Gudrun at the expense of his deep 
friendship for Kiartan, he bids good-bye 
for ever to happiness, and knows he has 
done so — his very nobility of nature crush- 
ing his heart with remorse at the one 
perfidy into which he has fallen. He hon- 
estly believes that he loves Gudrun better 
than Kiartan does; and even in that belief 
he can get no solace from a marriage 
brought about by a betrayal of his friend, 
though that friend looked very much like a 
man who meant to betray his love. The 
utter unsatisfaction of Bodli after he has 
put hope away from Gudrun’s heart is finely 
drawn; he cannot rest away from her, and 
he is miserable with her. 


** So time wore, 
And still he went to Bathstead more and more, 
And whiles alone and whiles in company 
With raging heart her sad face did he see, 
And still the time he spent in hall and bower 
Beside her, did he call the evilest hour 
Of all the day, the while it dured; but when 
He was away came hope’s ghost back again 
And fanned his miserable longing, till 
He said within himself that naught was ill 
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Save that most hideous load of loneliness. 
How so the time went, never rest did bless 
His heart a moment.”’ (p. 417.) 


Marriage, however, appears to have been 
a matter of course in those days ; and Gud- 
run’s obvious line of conduct, on convic- 
tion that the noblest youth of Iceland was 


‘not, as supposed, at her disposal, was to 


take the man at her feet, recognized as the 
next noblest, and get what happiness she 
might from a union based on a one-sided 
love. But not a suspicion of joy to either 
man or woman arises from the partnership 
contracted under these sombre condi- 
tions. “A dismal wedding!” says the 
poet — 

** Every ear at strain 
Some sign of things that were to be to gain; 

A guard on every tongue lest some old name 
Should set the poisoned smouldering pile aflame, 
* * * * * * * 

But if ’neath all folk’s eyes things went e’en so, 
How would it be then with the hapless two 
The morrow of that feast? This I know well, 
That upon Bodli the last gate of hell 
Seemed shut at last, and no more like a star, 
Far off perchance, yet bright however far, 
Shone hope of better days; yet he lived on, 
And soon indeed, the worst of all being won, 
And gleams of frantic pleasure therewithal, 
A certain quiet on his soul did fall, 
As though he saw the end and waite it. 
But over Gudrun changes wild would flit, 
And sometimes stony would she seem to be; 
And sometimes would she give short ecstasy 
To Bodli with a fit of seeming love; 
And sometimes, as repenting sore thereof, 
Silent the livelong day would sit and stare, 
As though she knew some ghost were drawing 
near, 
And ere it came with all the world must break, 
That she might lose no word it chanced to 
speak.’’ (pp. 432, 3.) 
And so matters go hideously on, until Ki- 
artan’s coming back and marrying Refna 
drive Gudrun frantic with sorrow at having 
missed the man who has really loved her, 
and whom she most loves, rage with the 
husband through whose agency the mis- 
carriage of her happiness has chanced, and 
jealousy of the woman who has apparently 
inherited the affection once for her alone. 
Under Mr. Morris’s treatment it is of course 
through no coarse and brutal enmity be- 
tween his dioscuri that the catastrophe 
comes about, but through the fervid tor- 
rent of Gudrun’s love being diverted into 
a channel of temporary hate, and fed and 
irritated by the “fierce dull sons of Oswif,” 
ever jealous of Kiartan, Bodli, and the rest 
of Olaf’s household. The soul which the 
poet has put in Bodli is far superior to the 
wreaking of animal hatred on his betrayed 
triend; and Kiartan, though a much sim- 
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pler study in psychology, is no less noble 
than Bodli, so no more capable of low hate. 
Kiartan’s is one of those large and liberal 
natures occasionally seen blended with such 
great personal attractiveness, that every 
one, man or woman, is more or less subject 
to the easy, princely, unassuming ascen- 
dency of the person so endowed. These 
rare souls, being courted and made much of 
wherever they go, have no need to take life 
otherwise than easily; and it remains an 
open question to bystanders how much 
sterling nobility such natures really hold, 
until some dire dilemma brings out the 
truth at bottom of the soul. Kiartan, 
aman fitted eminently for a large simple 
life of success, might never have shown 
greatness or smallness but for the perfidy 
of the “false foster-brother,” the “loving 
lovesome traitor,” as Bodli is variously 
denominated by foster-mother and wife; 
and when these two fine fellows are thrown 
into collision on the swirl of the current of 
Gudrun’s fierce love, that would fain con- 
sume the thing loved for very hell of jeal- 
ousy, each desires only to fall by the other’s 
sword — Bodli advancing his blade to meet 
the parry and retort of Kiartan, and Kiar- 
tan throwing down his arms unexpectedly 
to take in his breast the “ rover’s blade,” 
the sword borne by Bodli, and long since 
cursed as the future bane of the stock of 
Olaf the Peacock. The culminating refine- 
ment of the poet upon Saga barbarism 
comes in the speech of Bodli over his dead 
rival —a passage hard to surpass for truly 
cultivated pathos; and one which, having 
no sufficiency of space to extract entire, we 
will not mar by cutting. 

Between the issue of the former and 
present sections of the Earthly Paradise no 
change in the author’s way of work, in 
point of style, has come about; and we may 
now fairly look to him with hope of a lon 
continuance in the production of poems o 
this delightful cast. His manner of work 
was once excellently described as “ without 
finish and without fault.” This compact 
criticism was made @ propos of the Jason; 
and it still holds good, for the poet has 
made meanwhile no approach whatever 
towards the standard of workmanship 
which has half-frozen the soul of at least 
one great poet of the day — that standard, 
namely, that demands the rendering of 
narrative work “ faultily faultless, icily reg- 
ular, splendidly null.” Mr. Morris's poetry 
still grows flowerwise and treewise, and 
would be unutterably ruined if it fell ever 
into the mosaic order of things. Let us 
“thank with brief thanksgiving whatever 
gods may be” that these things are so — 
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that the classic stories of the Death of Paris, 
of Acontius and Cydippe, of Rhodope, the 
Northern dream-story of the Land east of 
the Sun and west of the Moon, the Oriental 
marvel tale of the Man who never laughed 
again, furnish poetic reading as precious as 
the thirteen tales given us ie year, while 
the Lovers of Gudrun is hard to classify, 
except as a poem of the highest order 
among the romantic poems of all ages. 
Were Mr. Morris no more than he has 
playfully called himself, a “dreamer of 
dreams born out of his due time,” the per- 
manency of his works might be question- 
able. But whatever he dreams, or what- 
ever dream of other men he makes his own 
for the nonce, is rendered vivid by so much 
reality, so much healthiness of landscape 
and sky, so much truth of human interest, 
psychology so sterling as far as it goes, 
that with the easy musical flow of his 
rhythm and his perfectly individual sim- 
amend of song-language, these works must 
e an heirloom of price for later genera- 
tions as long as English poetry is read. 
Some readers may start at seeing so mod- 
ern a word as “psychology” connected 
with Mr. Morris’s name ; but that this least 
curiously psychological of all our real poets 
of the present day has closely studied souls 
there can be no moment’s doubt. He 
chooses generally to treat p:ychological 
phenomena of the greatest simplicity 
available, and delights not in the setting or 
solving of problems of character. But his 
men and women are men and women; they 
love with the passion of adult and healthy 
persons, and not with the rose-colour sen- 
timentality of boys and girls, or the pallid 
and blasé ferocity of jaded rouds. Their life 
is large and open, and their int>rest endur- 
ing for living men and women, however far 
such may be removed by modern use from: 
openness and largeness in their own lives. 
In the Lovers of Gudrun the highest note 
attainable under these conditions has been 
struck; and the value of Mr. Morris’s fu- 
ture name must be sensibly heightened b 
the issue of this masterly production. It 
seems to us a somewhat strange thing that 
no very special notice has been taken of 
this poem; for it is a tale to which, rather 
than to the Volsunga Saga, we would ap- 
end the invitation prefixed by the poet to 
is translation of that Saga — 


** So draw ye round and hearken, English Folk, 
Unto the best tale pity ever wrought ! 
* x * * * * * 
Of utter love defeated utterly, 
Of Grief too strong to give Love time to die ! *’ 
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From The Saturday Review. 
POPPING THE QUESTION IN NOVELS. 


Ir has been cynically suggested that the 
secrecy, so creditable to woman, hanging 
over the details of every declaration, is 
due as much to a sense of failure on her 
own part, of dissatisfaction at her share in 
the transaction, as to any nice sense of 
honour. Probably both parties are con- 
scious that the supreme moment of life has 
been blundered through, has found them 
unprepared. The contact of souls which 
recalls Paradise was arrived at by a pro- 
cess which was not eloquence, nor yet 
grace. The man knows he bungled the 
thing, and said nothing in the way he 
meant to say it. The lady is conscious of 
a sense of quandary quite obscuring her 
habitual keenness of observation. The 
scene is indistinct and blurred, but she 
fears she was awkward. She wishes she 
had sustained the dignity of the situation, 
the crisis of her triumph, in a higher strain 
of thought and expression. The result is 
pleasant, and so is the retrospect, but at 
the same time each side is glad there 
was no looker-on. There are indeed some 
— who like to tell everything that 

appens to them, who have no restraining 
impulses, and think it candour ‘to invite 
the world to a microscopic inspection of 
themselves; but these are more commonly 
men. It is men who generally blab on the 
matter now in question. “Prig” is very 
justly a masculine designation. In this 
spirit an American transcendentalist re- 
lates the story of his wooing : — “ How do 

ou think I offered myself?” he asks his 

earer, almost a stranger. “I had never 
told Miss —— that I loved her ; never told 
her she was handsome; and I went to her 
and said, ‘Miss ——, I’m come to offer 
myself; but first I'll give you my charac- 
ter. I’m very poor; you'll have to work. 
Tm very cross, and irascible; you’ll have 
everything to bear; and I’ve liked many 
other pretty girls. Now what do you 
say?’ And she said, ‘I'll have you,’ and 
she’s been everything to me.” e man 
who addressed a lady thus, unless he had 
had very great encouragement, must have 
had a lofty notion indeed of his place in 
the scale of being. Such people want no 
help, but to more modest men a passin 
review of the subject under the light of 
fiction may be acceptable in the way 
of instruction, suggestion, and warning. 
That such light is available for practical 
purposes is proved by the fact that at one 
time the immortal offer of Dickens’s 
carrier had —_ into a formula. The 
man who did not know how to put his 
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wishes into intelligible words took refuge 
in an alias, and announced that “ Barkis 
was willin” — an ignominious, shabby re- 
fuge indeed, throwing upon the lady all 
the expense of furnishing the romance 
which she feels to be essential to the occa- 
sion, but which dovetails incongruously 
enough with such an introduction. 

As the subject of the novel proper is 
love and courtship, so its moral should be 
looked for in the conduct of that love-mak- 
ing. Many so-called novels do not depend 
on this subject, either for their interest or 
their didactic value. They may be master- 
pieces in their way, but because the story 
owes nothing to its lovers, the title of 
novel is a misnomer. We treat of those 
novels that carry out their title. A good 
novel we regard as a very important guide 
to youth in the conduct of a love affair. 
It is at once a school of rhetoric and de- 
portment, and a moral counsellor and 
director. In the first place, it inculcates 
the two virtues of courage and modesty 
in equal proportions. , People who never 
read novels are apt to be impudent or 
pusillanimous, according to their natural 
tendency, or the tendency of their age. 
Mr. Trollope says that in these days men 
never expect to be refused. It is a doc- 
trine among them that young ladies think 
only of getting married, and that few dire 
to refuse any man who is at all justified in 
proposing to them. Now the best and most 
remarkable scene in a novel is often a 
spirited refusal. A student of this class 
of literature will avoid the scrape which 
presumption gets itself into. He would 
not, for example, after reading Granby — 
which Sydney Smith regarded as fulfilling 
all the requirements of a novel — make an 
offer in a boat, lest he should be subject to 
the humiliation of rowing the lady back to 
shore a sulky, cowed, rejected man. On 
the other hand, the whole teaching of ro- 
mance coungels him to try his chance, and 
holds out hope to every constant lover ; it 
tells him to be bold, “and everywhere be 
bold,” but still with the counteracting 
whisper in his ear, “be not too bold.” 
The men that pass their lives shilly shally, 
always meaning to marry and never mak- 
ing up their minds, are not novel-readers. 
The novel teaches the meaning of oppor- 
tunity and its transitoriness, as in that ex- 
cellent novel Emilia Wyndham; it shows 
the immense importance of a spoken word, 
and how, if the moment is allowed to pass 
by, people often drift from one another, 
never to come together again. On the 
other hand, it warns one not to be the 
slave of opportunity, a wise man mak- 
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ing more of such than he finds. Thus, 
Thackeray’s Lovel the Widower, finding 
Elizabeth on the point of being driven 
from his house, and her boxes corded in 
the hall, makes his offer there and then in 
the presence of his mother and mother-in- 
law, his children, and all the servants, hav- 
ing first summoned the lady at the pitch 
of his voice to accept this public amends 
for the insult she had received. Again, 
the novel-reader learns many a lesson of 
propriety in manners, for want of which 
some young fellows take liberties and ex- 
hibit an insufferable arrogance which cuts 
them off from eligible society and good 
connexions. The use of the Christian 
name, for instance, is made a turning-point 
in some novels we know; it is viewed as a 
declaration, or tantamount to one. We 
think it is Coningsby who shows his deli- 
cate sense of the privilege of so address- 
ing a young lady, condensing a proposal 
into its use. “Let me call you my Raith, 
for I love you.” Mr. Trollope in his ear- 
lier manner made great use of the same 
opportunity. “I may call you Rachel, 
then?” asks one of his lovers. “Qh, no, 
please don’t,” is the timid reply. “ What 
would people think?” “Perhaps they 
would think the truth,” said he. “Per- 
haps they would imagine I called you 
so because I liked you. But perhaps 
they might think also that you let me 
do so because you liked me. People 
do make such mistakes.” We say Mr. 
Trollope’s earlier manner, for we note 
a very material change in his conduct of 
these affairs, and one which renders him a 
less safe guide to ingenuous youth. His 
lovers now are apt to introduce their pro- 

osal with a process which has hitherto 

een supposed to seal the bargain—a 
step which the rash follower of this prece- 
dent might, under some circumstances, 
find to involve unpleasant consequences ; 
though Mr. Trollope’s ladies behave under 
the infliction much after the pattern of 
Jenny Dennison. They call the men 
wicked ; “ De’ils in the fallow,” they seem 
to say; and then ensue reflections and 
comparisons altogether in the temper of 
‘that incomparable waiting-maid : — “ He 
has twice the spunk o’ Tam Halliday after 


The novel-reader has an advantage over 
all others in the moment of rejection — a 
rude awakening which has been compared to 
falling down stairs. After the first shock, 
memory gently interposes with abundant 
matter for encouragement. How many a 
eg tag refusal in the second volume 

he not known to issue in glad accept- 
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ance in the third! Other people as con- 
fident as he have met with as stunning a 
reverse. Wasit not Darcy, in Pride and 
Prejudice, who has no doubt of success 
when he opens the matter to Elizabeth 
with the fatal arrogance, “In vain have I 
struggled. It will not do. My feelings 
will not be repressed. You must allow 
me to tell you how ardently I admire and 
love you”; and, after a scene of unsur- 
passed spirit, is answered by the lady, 
“You could not have made me the offer 
of your hand in any possible: way that 
could have tempted me to accept it”? 
And yet her feelings by the end of the 
book had undergone such a change as to 
make her receive with gratitude and pleas- 
ure her arrogant lover’s now modest 
assurances that his own wishes were 
unchanged. A good novel’s consolations 
are lessons as well; it points out to the 
lover his mistakes and how to correct 
them. 

But, after all, the main use of this class 
of reading is in the vast scope and field it 
opens to the intelligent inquirer — the 
immense variety of alternatives, whether 
for warning or example, which the pages 
of fiction hold out; for every lover in 
fiction furnishes material for one or the 
other. The unbounded choice is the thing, 
directed by that insight into character and 
temperament which it is the high office of 
the novelist to instil. Thus the use of the 
word wife indicates the straightforward 
offer. It pleases simple women. “ Anne 
Thompson, will you be my wife?” is the 
conventional Quaker’s first word of love- 
making. She says “ Yes,” and the thing is 
settled. Also it is effective where the 
advantage of wealth or position is on the 
gentleman’s side. “Of course, Grace,” 
said Major Grantley, “you know why I 
am here?” He paused, and then remem- 
bering that he had no right to expect an 
answer to such a question, he continued, 
“T have come here, dearest Grace, to ask. 
you to be my wife.” But there is a con~ 
fident abruptness in this form that will. 
not do under reverse circumstances. In, 
opposition to this, some women are to;be 
rg with timid, distant entreaty, as 

ito to Romola. “If you will only let me: 
say, I love you —if you will only think me 
worth loving a little.” Then there is the: 
manly offer of heart and hand, which is 
perhaps of all modes the most taken for 
granted by the outside unthinking world. 
“ There is my hand,” says Lucius Mason to 
Sophia Furnival. “There is my hand,” 
says she, as they stand holding. one an- 
other palm to palm. He quite honest, she. 
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only able to reach the pitch of half hon- 
esty. Sometimes more point is made of 
the shape and quality and action of the 
hands; thus Felix Graham offers his broad 
right hand. “If you can take it, you can- 
not doubt my heart goes with it,” and the 
timid Madeline says not a word, nor does 
she lift her eyes from the ground; but 
very slowly she raises her little hand and 
allows her soft, slight fingers, &c. 

It is supposed to be the way to a spoilt 
pretty woman’s heart to defer all fine 
speeches, and to propose through her 
faults. Some women like it. Thus Felix 
Holt performs his wooing, if such it is to 
be called, through mere bullying, and even 
Mr. Knightly makes his way to Emma’s 
breast through plain-speaking. Some are 
won through disparagement of person; so 
Mr. Rochester recommends himself to Jane 
Eyre. “ You, poor, obscure, and small and 
plain as you are, I entreat you to accept 
me.” Some with an audacious bargaining, 
as the cold-blooded love-making between 
Pendennis and Blanche. “ You say I take 
you with what you bring. I say I take 
you with what you bring.” Some with 
ardour and abandon, as the same Penden- 
nis offering his heart at one time to Miss 
Costigan in the words of Byron or Moore, 
while she exclaims, “Oh, ’tis beautiful!” 
and carries on a mental calculation about 
the “turned gown and hashed mutton;” 
and in the last page to Laura, where the 
love-making is compressed into a line or 
two of effective writing and description. 
“The great moments of life are but mo- 
ments like the others. Your doom is 
spoken in a word or two. Asingle look 
from the eyes, a mere pressure of the 
hand, may decide it; or of the lips, though 
they cannot speak.” In a word, “directly 
he entered the room Pen went up to Laura 
of the pale face, who had not time even to 
say, ‘ What, back so soon,’ and seizing her 
outstretched hand, just as she was rising 
from her chair, fell down on his knees be- 
fore her, and said quickly, ‘I have seen her 
(Blanche of Mes Larmes), she has engaged 
herself to Harry Foker — and— and now 
—Laura?’” However, this going down 
on the knees, dear as it may be to romance, 
is out of date—an unsafe proceeding as 
far as novels teach us; there is an inherent 
difficulty in getting up again, and as far as 
our memory serves, people are always 
caught in the act. Even in this supreme 
moment the guilty couple are sure to be 
interrupted by the entrance of the cynical 
old 1 so dear to Thackeray, with her 
tall butler peering over her shoulder. Do 
our readers recall Mr. Guppy, the attor- 





POPPING THE QUESTION IN NOVELS. 


ney’s clerk in Bleak House, whose delicate 
attention to his mother’s habits does him 
so much honour? As a happy blending 
of the real and ideal his poewe deserves 

uoting at length, though it meets with co 
chilling a return from the object of his 
passion : — 

**My present salary, Miss Summerson, at 
Kenge and Carboy’s is two pounds a week... 
My mother has a little property which takes the 
form of a small life-annuity. She is eminently 
calculated for a mother-in-law. ... She has her 
failings, as who has not; but I never knew her 
do it when company was present, at which time 
you may freely trust her with wine, spirits, or 
malt liquors. Miss Summerson! in the mildest 
language, I adore you. Would you be so kind 
as to allow me (as [ may say) to file a declara- 
tion — to make an offer.’” Mr. Guppy went 
down on his knees. I said, ** Get up from that 
ridiculous position immediately, sir, or you will 
oblige me to ring the bell.’ 


Of all pleas, we think that of long ac- 
| is the most discouraged by 

ction, from Dumbiedikes downwards. 
When Jennie Deans is obliged to be ex- 
plicit with her extraordinary lover, and to 
own “TIT like another man better than you, 
and I canna marry ye,” his astonishment 
is quite natural. “Another man better 
than me, Jeanie! How is that possible, 
woman? ye hae kenned me sae lang.” 
Dumbiedikes had read no novel. He could 
not, therefore, understand why habit 
should not work the same results on both 
sides. Jeanie even, for the same reason, 
thought the argument plausible. Instead 
of confuting, she accepted it. “ Ay, but, 
Laird, I kenned him langer.” It is this 
long acquaintance which at once makes 
Johnny Eames such a persevering suitor 
and renders his case hopeless. He cannot 
understand the force of a sudden fancy, 
and expects to supersede it. In fact, how- 
ever, if he had come newly upon the scene 
he might have had some chance, but Lily 
had known him long enough to be familiar, 
and it would not do. She no longer cares 
for the other man, but he has shattered 
her as a tree is shattered by astorm. “It 
is no longer a tree,” she says, “it is a frag- 
ment.” He argues, “Then be my frag- 
ment?” “No, dear, it cannot be.” Per- 
haps long acquaintance and a readiness to 
be made use of and to put up with frag- 
ments induces contempt, as in the case of 
Major Dobbin and his Amelia. The man 
who falls into Toot’s vein, and treats his 
own time, feelings, and exertions as “of no 
consequence,” will not be accepted till the 
romance of life is exhausted. 





The novel assists the development of 
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natural genius and resource. Some people 
cannot make an offer in a plain way. It 
must be characteristic of the proposer — 
something enigmatical, and perhaps have a 
spice of the grotesque in it. Invention 
shows itself indulgent of idiosyncrasies, 
and delights in what is original. To the 
people we indicate, of whatever social 
standing, how suggestive is the offer of 
Dickens’s Cheap Jack! How admirably 
he brings his calling and especial gifts into 
play. What a pretty riddle he makes of 
the wedding-ring, which, standing on his 
cart — himself in very high feather, and 
conscious of an appreciative hearer in the 
lovely “ Suffolk Teainn” who stands 
listening to him out of a second-floor win- 
dow — he offers for public competition : — 

** Now, what else isit? Come, I’ll tell you. 
It’s a hoop of solid gold wrapped in a silver 
curl-paper that I myself took off the shining 
locks of the ever-beautiful old lady in Thread- 
needle Street, London City. Now, what else is 
it? Its man-trap and a handcuff, the parish 
stocks and a leg-lock all in gold, and all in one. 
Now, what else is it? It’s a wedding ring. Now, 
I'll tell you what I’m going to do with it. I’m 
not a going to offer this lot for money, but I mean 
to give it to the next of you beauties that laughs, 
and I’ll pay her a visit to-morrow morning at 
exactly half after nine o’clock as the chimes go, 
and I’ll take her out for a walk to put up the 
banns.”’ She laughed, and got the ring handed 
up toher, When I called in the morning she 
says, ** Oh dear, its never you, and you never 
mean it?’’ ‘Its ever me,” saysI, ‘*and I 
am ever yours and [ meanit.”’ 

The subject is too full — full to overflow- 
ing — for connected discussion within our 
limits. We can but touch here and there 
upon some of its innumerable heads. The 
question of letters, for instance! But here 
it must be owned that fiction has not so 
much the advantage over fact as in a hand- 
to-hand encounter. Perhaps the whole 
matter of a love-letter is condensed in Sam 
Weller’s Valentine : — “ Before I see you I 
thought all women alike, but now I find 
what a soft-headed, incredulous turnip I 
must have been, for there aint anybody 
like you, though J like you better than 
nothing at all.” 





From The Saturday Review. 
EPITAPHS COLLECTED IN SPARE 
MOMENTS.* 


Eacu day’s experience puts to flight 
some rooted prejudice ; and this little col- 


Epitaphs Collected in Spare Moments. By A 
ommercial.” London: F. Maiben. 1870. 


* 
“Cc 
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lection of epitaphs has a tendency to shake 
the belief we have hitherto entertained 
that the bagman’s acquaintance with a 
town or parish was limited to the shops of 
his customers, and the hostelries where he 
settles his treaties of commerce with due 
libations of brandy-and-water. The book 
before us is a token that these worthies 
are in the habit of varying the tradition- 
ally jovial routine of their visits; and it 
might almost, at first sight, form the 
ground of a theory that they are the “trav- 
ellers” whom so many headstones impor- 
tune “to stay ” or “to pause.” Of course 
a little erudition suffices to assure us that 
“Siste! viator!” is a figure of speech 
somewhat antecedent to the days of bag- 
men, and having its — pertinency in 
the fact that it was used to arrest the pas- 
sengers along the Appian or Flaminian 
Ways, which in old Rome were flanked on 
either side by sepulchres; and a perusal 
of modern epitaphs generally might sug- 
gest how much more practical was the 
brevity of the monumental inscriptions in 
ancient times than the longwindedness of 
those wherewith in modern days we violate 
truth, congruity, and taste. But our 
“ Commercial” scarcely goes so far as the 
critical or philosophical aspect of his sub- 
ject; he aims rather, in a very unpretend- 
ing but still very creditable fashion, to 
preserve the record of quaint, curious, 
touching, quizzical, solemn, and satirical 
epitaphs upon which he has hit in his mus- 
ings among the tombs of English towns 
and parishes. One obvious drawback in 
our more pretentious modern books upon 
this subject is that their compilers seldom 
give the names of the places where such or 
such an epitaph is to be seen, and leave us 
in doubt whether many of these “grave 
epigrams” (as Sir Joshua Reynolds called 
them to Burke, without intending a pun 
are not rather verses, sentences, and senti- 
ments that might have been engraven on 
stone or marble, than such as have been. 
In the book before us every epitaph is 
traced to the locality where it met the 
collector’s eye, although it must occur to 
any one that it may recur in half a hundred 
other places. At any rate we here attain 
an assurance that any given epitaph is 
actually extant, and this helps us not in- 
considerably to gauge the amount of maud- 
lin sentiment, of mistimed pleasantry, of 
cacography, and of doggrel verse which 
survivors have thought meet to pile up to 
the memory of deceased friends and rela- 
tives. 

It does not appear that our “Commer- 
cial ” has in any of his travels met with any 
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epitaph so brief, true, and telling as those 
typical epitaphs from the Latin, “ Preivit,” 
Pai Caius,” or “ Miserrimus,” or the Ro- 
man widower’s testimony to his deceased 
spouse that she was “pia, pudica, lanifica, 
domiseda.” The nearest approach to such 
brevity is perhaps the — found on a 
stone built in the wall of Finedon Church, 
Northamptonshire (p. 17) :— 


Here lieth John Dent, 
In his last tenement.— 1704. 


Even when grieving survivors in this coun- 
try aim at being succinct, they are apt to be 
tautological, as in the case of the husband 
who recorded on his wife’s tomb (p. 30), 
« She was— what? What a Wife should 
Be. She was that!” More commonly 
they exhaust the catalogue of human and 
divine gifts, graces, and virtues, and, fear- 
ing that they have underdone their work, 
bid the reader refer to “the last six verses 
of the last chapter of Proverbs, to know 
her worth.” e are ourselves cognizant 
of a case where — all that could be said of 
the deceased having been set forth in a 
mural inscription — the tomb in the church- 
yard was inscribed with name and date, 
and the words “ for further particulars, see 
monument in the Church.” It is fair to 
add that in this case the fault lay with the 
engraver, who read his instructions too 
literally. As a rule, however, it cannot be 
doubted that long and laboured epitaphs 
are as great a solecism against good taste 
as the elaborate and excessive sculpture 
of the monument of Miss Trewbody, of 
which Southey said, in reference to the 
two Cupids with marble tears which sup- 
ported the shield bearing her epitaph, that 
“these were the only tears which her death 
occasioned, and the only Cupids with 
whom she had any concern.” Lengthy epi- 
taphs, as may be shown from the book 
before us, as ‘well as from Weever, Le 
‘Neve, and other more important contribu- 
tions to the subject, are apt to be a snare 
to composers, if imperfectly acquainted 
with the boundary line between the sub- 
lime and the ridiculous. Few would cred- 
it, if it were not transcribed in the fift 
page of the collection under review, from 
a tombstone in Bury St. Edmund’s church- 
yard, that a widow, however sad the cir- 
cumstances of her husband’s death by the 
bursting of a blood-vessel, could have 
failed to see the revolting incongruity of 
this one of four couplets : — 


A sudden death’s a shocking thing to see, 
His last life’s blood was sprinkled over she! 


Or the ignorance of a “bereaved and de-' dral 
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voted son ” who, putting 
stone to his father in Highgate Cemetery, 
could invite him to look down from the 
— land, and “ watch over and direct ” 
this child’s “ frail mortal actions.” The 
“Commercial’s” note at this epitaph is 
very much to the point. “ Which is better,” 
he asks, “ to rely on the Spirit of a Father, 
or the Father of Spirits?” It would 
seem, indeed, that a doubly keen percep- 
tion of the ludicrous had need to befriend 
any one who essays epitaph-writing, lest 
he should be led to perorations like that 
which concludes an in memoriam to certain 
deceased members of the Ball family, in 

Nuneaton churchyard : — , 


When death shall strike, great will be your falls, 
For you will be like to these poor Balls. 


chy monumental 


No doubt a great deal must depend upon 
the propinquity, and also on the sincerity, 
of the epitaphiologist. This on a child of 
six years old in Eastbourne churchyard 
bespeaks at once the outpourings of the 
motherly heart : — 


When the first wild thrill is past 
Of anguish and despair, 

To lift the eye of faith to Heaven, 
And think ‘* my child is there ’’: 

This best can dry the gushing tear, 
This yield the heart relief, 

Until the Christian’s pious hope 
O’ercomes the parent’s grief. 


The very lack of finish which makes these 
lines fall short of true poetry is in itself an 
earnest of their genuineness, and we are 
not sure that there is not more natural 
poetry in them than in the more polished 
quatrain on an infant’s tomb in Alverstoke 
churchyard (p. 30) : — 


On life’s wild ocean, tempest-tost and pained, 
How many voyagers their course perform : 
This little bark a kinder fate obtained, 

It reached the haven ere it met the storm. 


One of this class of epitaphs in the book 
before us, taken from Aston churchyard, 
|near Birmingham, constitutes as concise 
land telling an answer to the heathen’s 
doubt of a resurrection, by a comparison 
of human with vegetable life, as any that 
we have found in more elaborate and 
aspiring poetry :— 

| She died — yet is not dead! 

Ye saw a daisy on her tomb; 

It bloomed to die — she died to bloom, 

Her summer hath not sped. 


It lays hold of the “sure and certain 
hope” as trustfully as that which Le Neve 
has preserved from Gloucester Cathe- 
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Within this urne an infant nine months old 

Is laid in trust. -God takes His purest gold 
First to Himself. We all are but as flowers, 
That spring and grow and fade in a few hours. 


Not to tarry longer on the epitaphs to 
children — though from Ben Jonson’s day, 
and even much farther back, until the 
present, there has been no lack of touching 
and natural poetry poured forth in them — 
we have only to express a wonder that the 
compiler of this collection should have 
thought so obvious a piracy as the epitaph 
in p. 74 worth a place amidst his often 
well-chosen samples. It is in reality only 
a re-cooking of the pretty epitaph to 
Frances Soane, with which every one is 
familiar, and which begins, “The cup of 
life just with her lips she pressed.” We 
must add, too, that not one of the epitaphs 
on children in this collection can compare 
for pathos with one which Mr. Pettigrew 
has borrowed, in his capital collection 
published by Bohn, from an Irish country 
_ churchyard. It might be said to sin 

against the prime essentials of epitaph- 
writing — brevity and terseness; but we 
defy any one with a heart to apply strict 
rules to the fourteen tender lines of a 
mother to her child, to which we refer. 
In the case of those who have died at a 
riper age we are perhaps naturally more 
intolerant of sentimentalism. There is 
something that goes against the grain in 
the maudlin epitaph to the memory 
of “Little Jane,” from Brading church- 
yard, as to- which the compiler refers 
us to Legh Richmond’s “ Annals of the 
Pvor”; and we get no sense of aught 
save tedium from the long string of hero- 
ics if another churchyard in the Isle of 
Wight to the memory of the “ Dairyman’s 
Daughter.” It is a consolation to live in 
the days of a reaction against twaddle; 
and if there were but the type to which 
we have just referred, and the more mat- 
ter-of-fact and homely and comparative 
type of two hundred years ago to choose 
from, we should close at once with the lat- 
ter. Of this sort our author gives usa 

ood specimen in the epitaph on Rebecca 
Siow of Folkestone, who died August 
22, 1688 : — 


A house she hath, it’s made of such good fashion, 
The tenant ne’er shall pay for reparation: 

Nor will her Landlord ever raise her rent, 

Or turn her out of doors for non-payment: 
From Chimney-money too this cell is free; 

To such a House who would not Tenant be? 


Another of like type, and probably of 
early date, is familiar to many readers in 
its comparison of life to a “ winter’s day” 
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and its programme of meals. “The oldest 
one but sups and goes to bed” represents 
one of its six lines, which end with the 
moral “ He that goes soonest has the least 
to pay.” We are persuaded that at this point 
the epitaph ought to end, and that, ending 
here, it marked the “ private sleeping-cham- 
ber of Richard Hislop, Islington,” as it is 
said to do in p. 41. The two couplets 
which we have seen added in other collec- 
tions — 


Death is the waiter: some few run a tick, 

And some, alas! must pay the Bill to Nick: 
Though I owed mach, [ hope that trust is given, 
And truly hope to pay all debts in Heaven — 


strike us as an afterthought, vulgarly ex- 
pressed, and exhibiting a somewhat shaky 
theology. The payment of debts, by the 
way, in a literal acceptation, is a by no 
means infréquent point in rural epitaphs. 
In Lianthony Church, Monmouthshire, we 
came recently on at least three or four 
slabs on which one couplet ran : — 

My debts are paid: my grave you see: 

Therefore prepare to follow me. 


It is hard to see the cogency ‘of the first 
clause, or its connexion with the inevitable 
consummation. 

Enough perhaps has been said of the 
contents of this collection to show that it 
is, as far as it goes, creditable to its au- 
thor. In a matter-of-fact businesslike 
fashion he has set down in order the epi- 
taphs which have arrested hiseye. And 
the result has been that he has preserved 
a fair amount of matter of diverse interest. 
Thus, for the curious on the topic of cen- 
tenarianism he provides three cases of 
life prolonged beyond the hundreth year — 
a woman who lived to 101 years of age, a 
woman who served in 1745 as a foot sol- 
dier and lived to 108 years, and a man 
who distanced both these by living to 127. 
Then again, to the well-known nautical 
—? beginning with “ Boreas’ blasts 
and Neptune’s waves,” and ending with 
“our admiral Christ,” he has a military 
pendant in memory of “a soldier of Je- 
sus,” Samuel Bates, who from the tomb 
gives out, 


I am billeted here by death, 
And quartered to remain; 
When the last trumpet sounds 

I shall rise and march again. 


He has a garden-suggested epitaph on 
three children; the famous “ blacksmith ” 
—_ from Aston churchyard (p. 50); 
and the “ parish clerk ” epitaph from Rugby 
(p- 51), with one or two arithmetical epi- 
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taphs in which the composer put into verse 
little calculations of the children, grand- 
children, and great grandchildren left be- 
hind by the deceased. There are also epi- 
taphs devoted to the particular manner of 
death; none, however, so good as that said 
to be found in Thetford churchyard which 
accounts for the deaths of a whole family, 
of which 

The father died of a mortification in his thighs, 
The sister dropp’d down dead in the Minories, 


This indeed is such “a norrible tale’ 
that, if the compiler has not seen the 
gravestone we refer to, we cannot blame 
him for declining to accept it on faith. 
But the fault which we should say per- 
vades his volume is the undisguised lack 
of all literary skill and arrangement. These 
epitaphs, which we have briefly attempted 
to class, are unclassified by the “ Commer- 
cial,” who might have immensely added to 
the value of his book by a little pains and 
systematizing. He might have marshalled 
a host of little detachments under the | 
heads of epitaphs suggested by name, call- | 
ing, cause of death, habits of life, and 
half a dozen other features. He might, 
have traced home to their first occurrence | 
such favourite epitaphs as that which | 
might well have been given in p.77, asa’ 
parallel case to the quick following deaths 
of James Lawrance and Jane his wife, and | 
which was written by Sir Henry Wootton 
on the monument of Sir Albertus Morton 
and his wife : — 

She first departed. He for one day tried 

To live without her; liked it not, and died. 


But the “ Commercial ” has plainly not felt 
himself equal to the task: and therefore, 
although his labour (or rather perhaps his 





oo og in collecting extant epitaphs 
will be of use, in its way, to supplement 
and vary the collections of others in the 
same field, it cannot lay the faintest claim 
to the rank of even such a volume as 
Mr. Booth’s Epitaphs, much less to that 
of the exhaustive work on the subject 
which we hope will some day be written. 


From The Saturday Review. 
WHAT IS FRANCE? 


A THOUGHTFUL article in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, with many things in which we 
thoroughly go along, has glanced at some 
of our efforts to correct popular errors 
with regard to the origin of the exist- 





ing French State. If we rightly un- 
derstand the writer, he neither misun- 
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derstands nor disputes our facts, but he 
has somewhat misunderstood our object in 
bringing forward those facts. He tells his 
readers : — 


A learned writer who has made his doctrines 
familiar to the readers of the Saturday Review 
impresses on us week after week with exceeding 
emphasis that France is only a name for the ter- 


| ritories which were from time to time governed 


by the successors of Hugues Capet. It seems to 


| us that the corresponding assertion is true of all 


the States of Europe, except those of which the 
monarchy was elective; and, indeed, what com- 
prehensive definition conld be given of the Ger- 
many now victorious over France, except that 
it is the assemblage of communities which fol- 
low the militray leadership of the King of Prus- 
sia? The inference, however, which we are in- 
tended to draw is that the bond of union implied 
in past subjection to the same Royal family is 
somehow weaker and less respectable than that 
which combines the Germans, whether this last 
tie be language, or race, or membership in the 
Holy Roman Empire. 


Now the object which we have all along 
had in view has not been to point a con- 
trast between the origin of Germany or 
England and that of any other State, still 
less to show that the tie which binds to- 
gether the different parts of France as it 
now stands is “ weaker or less respectable ” 
than that which binds together the differ- 
ent parts of Germany or any other State. 
Our object in taking up the subject, one 
which we took up years before the present 
war began, was simply to correct popular 
historical misconceptions, especially when 
false political inferences have been drawn 
from these misconceptions. The great 
misconception with which we have been 
fighting is the tendency to assume that 
France, in the modern sense of the wo-d, 
has existed from the beginning of recorded 
history, and that wherever Francia is 
spoken of, France, in the modern sense 
of the word, is intended. We have tried 
to show that the name France is a name 
of the same class as the names of Bur- 
gundy, Saxony, and Austria, names which 

ave shifted their places on the map, and 
which, in different ages — sometimes in the 
same age — have meant very different 
things. Francia in one use of the word 
means a region very much larger than mod- 
ern France and of which modern France is 
only one part. In another use it means a 
region much smaller than modern France, 
being in fact a small part of modern 
France. In a third sense, it means a 
country wholly beyond the bounds of mod- 
ern France. The two former usages are 
obsolete; the latter may be said still to 
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exist; only for convenience sake we dis- 
tinguish in common speech France or 
Frankreich from Franconia or Franken. 
Our object has been to guard against the 
confusions and errors which have arisen 
from these ambiguous uses of the same 
word. As a matter of past history, to 
confound the different uses of the name 
France is an error of exactly the same 
kind as to confound the different uses of 
the names Saxony or Burgundy. Ifa man 
fancies that the Saxony subdued by 
‘ Charles the Great was the same as the 
modern Kingdom of Saxony, if he fancies 
that St. Hugh of Burgundy must needs 
have come from Dijon or the coasts there- 
of, he makes a gross historical blunder, but 
his historical blunder is not likely to lead 
to any bad practical consequences. But 
if a man pont me the Francia of the Car- 
olingian Emperors with the France of 
modern times, the historical blunder is 
very likely to lead to bad practical conse- 
uences. It is hardly too much to say 
that, but for this kind of blunder, but for 
babble about the Rhine, babble about “ the 
France of Clovis and Charlemagne,” the 
resent war could never have taken place. 
There is a sense, following the usage of a 
articular age, in which Koln, Aachen, and 
Mainz may be said to be in Francia. 
There is another sense, following the 
usage of another age, in which Koln, 
Aachen, and Mainz, and moreover Rheims, 
Chalons, and Metz, may all be said to be 
in Austria. But from the latter fact no 
one is likely to draw any wrong political 
inferences; no one is likely to argue from 
it that those cities ought to form, or ever 
did form, part of the dominions of the 
present King of Hungary and Archduke 
of Austria. But from the former fact, the 
fact that certain German cities are said to 
be in Francia, people have constantly drawn 
most dangerous and destructive political 
inferences. Or we may take another case. 
There is a sense, that is, according to the 
usage of a particular age, in which Verona 
and Padua may be rightly said to be in 
Austria. This last fact has remained 
harmless, because nobody has ever made 
any use of it. Butif Austrian ingenuity 
had been as keen as French ingenuity, 
this bit of ambiguous and obsolete geogra- 
phy might have been turned to as good 
purpose as the other bit of ambiguous and 
obsolete geography. Verona and Padua 
might have been claimed as inherently 
Austrian cities, just as Koln and Mainz 
have been claimed as inherently French 
cities. The Austrian claim to the natural 
frontier of the Po might have been pressed 
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with exactly the same amount of reason as 
the French claim to the natural frontier 
of the Rhine. 

These errors, as being not only great 
historical blunders but errors which are 
really dangerous as regards present poli- 
tics, we have done our best to strive 
against. If we have insisted on our “ doc- 
trines ” “week after week,” it is because 
the hydra has many heads, because “ week 
after week” we have seen the same errors 
springing up again, here in books, there in 
articles. e have striven to show what 
the real origin of modern France is; 
namely, the Duchy of France or Paris 

ranted by Charles the Bald to Robert the 

trong, enlarged by all the territory 
which, by fair means or foul, its successive 
Dukes, Kings, Commonwealths, and Ty- 
rants have contrived to add to it. We 
have argued that a State so formed 
has no right to identify itself either 
with the Gallia of Cesar or with the 
Francia of Charles, but that it is simply 
one State out of several which has 
arisen within their limits. We argued 
therefore that France has no more right 
to claim the frontier of the Rhine than 
Belgium has to claim the frontier of the 
Seine, or possibly of the Pyrenees. But 
we have never said that this origin of 
France was anything peculiar to France, 
or that it was an origin peculiarly discred- 
itable. On the other hand we have often 
insisted on the close parallelism between 
the growth of France and the growth of 
the other chief modern States. In most 
cases, at some age or another, a number 
of States, more or less akin to or connected 
with one another, but not under the same 
Government, have been formed within 
some geographical area roughly or clearly 
defined. Gaul, Germany, Italy, Spain, 
Scandinavia, England — in all these cases 
some one State has, in one age or another, 
taken a start; it has grown greater and 
greater, and it has in the end swallowed 
up all or most of its neighbours. In our 
own country this process may be said to 
have gone on twice; Wessex grew into 
England, and England thus formed grew 
into the United Kingdom. The history of 
Castile in Spain, of Swedenin Scandinavia, 
of Piedmont in Italy, of Prussia in Ger- 
many, has been very much of the same 
kind. And we have constantly striven to 
point out that the history of France in 
Gaul is really a history of the same kind. 
Tn all these cases, sometimes earlier, some- 
times later, sometimes quicker, sometimes 
slower, one State among several has risen 
to a predominance over the rest, and has 
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to a great extent incorporated the rest. If 
we go into the details of each acquisition 
in each case, we shall no doubt find that 
the means used were sometimes honour- 
able, sometimes dishonourable, but the his- 
torical result was the same in all cases. 
But then it is hard to make people under- 
stand that the case of France in Gaul 
really is analogous to that of Piedmont in 
Italy or of Prussia in Germany. For they 
assume that France must from all time 
have been at least conterminous with old 
Gaul, if not greater still. A France which is 
not Gaul but only a part of Gaul, just as 
Prussia (more accurately Brandenburg) is 
not Germany but only a part of Germany, 
is an idea which most people find hard to 
take in. We do not wish to prove the 
position of France to be different from that 
of Prussia; we wish to prove that it is 
the same, while other people fancy that 
it is different. 

Another source of confusion which we 
have had to fight against is the fact that, 
through assuming France to be the same 
as Gaul, people fail to understand the dif- 
ferent processes by which the French 
Kings acquired the different countries 
which have been joined together to make 
modern France. Few people can see the 
distinction between the position of Nor- 
mandy, of Aquitaine, and of Provence. 
The truth is that there were two utterly 
distinct processes (either of which might 
be just or unjust in particular cases) by 
which the Kings of the French acquired 
their dominions. Some of the old prov- 
inces were fiefs of the Western Crown, 
over which the Dukes of the French, when 
they became Kings, had a feudal superior- 
ity. Such were Normandy and Aquitaine. 
But there was this difference between 
them, that when Philip Augustus annexed 
Normandy, he was annexing territory 
which his remote forefathers had really 
held as their own; but that when Philip 
the Fair momentarily, and Charles the 
Seventh permanently, annexed Aquitaine, 
they were annexing territory over which 
they had never had more than an external, 
and indeed nominal, superiority. But 
when Louis the Eleventh annexed Prov- 
ence, he was annexing a territory as for- 
eign to the French crown as Elsass. This 
again people do not understand. When 
Philip the Fair seized Lyons, when Louis 
the Fourteenth seized Strasburg, when the 
elder Bunoaparte seized Liibeck, the pro- 
cess was in all three cases the same; only 
people do not understand this, because 
they assume that Lyons and Provence must 
always have been parts of France. 
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From The Spectator. 
THE EMPEROR’S CONFESSION. 


Sante Bevve’s wonderful criticism on 
the manufactured type of Cesar will occur 
to everyone who reads that strange confes- 
sion which the ex-Emperor of the French 
somehow regards as his epology for the 
crime and disaster of the War. “We see 
them,” said that great critic, “perhaps 
without a drop of hereditary blood in their 
veins, without a single primitive trait of 
the founding genius of their race, seem to 
become by force of application, study, cul- 
ture, its worthy and legitimate inheritors. 
As the cranium of a child is changed in 
form under a continued pressure, so they 
make up their character in the mould of 
their inflexible vocation. They are in some 
sort —— into sovereigns, into empe- 
rors. Everything is pushed in one direc- 
tion, and they come out from the mould in 
unvarying similitude. By long habit 
changed in nature, they really acquire 
something of the high qualities of their of- 
fice —the love of greatness, and the sem- 
blance of greatness, an imposing assurance, 
a sang-froid, a tranquillity, a presence of 
mind which nothing disturbs, and which 
sometimes wears the aspect of genius it- 
self, a feeling of superiority to all who sur- 
round them which is justified when it 
makes itself accepted. We must ask of 
them, however, none of those diversities 
of genius which distinguish the first, the 
divine Cesar. In war, placed face to face 
with difficulties, obstacles, qguadrilatéres, 
they are at a stand, at their wits’ end. In 
peace, obliged to face problems of State 
where the spontaneous force of genius is 
required, they hesitate, vacillate, are irres- 
olute. “We must do something great,” 
they say ; but this deed of power, of which 
they never cease to dream, they know not 
how to perform, even how to imitate. It 
must be prepared for them, brought to 
them already shaped and in order, and 
they accept it, often without too much dis- 
crimination, without distinguishing the 
semblance from the reality.” If Sainte 
Beuve had wished to describe the Emperor 
in his last phase, he could not have de- 
scribed better, not only what he really is, 
but what he himself ostentatiously asserts 
himself to be. Frank is not the word for 
the Emperor’s confession; we have in it 
almost the flagrant realism of a literary pre- 
Raphaelite artist describing his own in- 
competence, vacillation, and imbecility, and 
describing it with point, one might say, ar- 
dour. Such a document almost raises our 
conception of what human sincerity under 
certain conditions is capable of, while it 
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also suggests a doubt of the Emperor’s | 
ability to conceive the real effect of his 
own picture. Sainte Beuve speaks of the | 
type of men who are “deformed into Czx- 
sars,” but this document may almost be 
said to maintain from beginning to end 
that its writer is that, and nothing better. 
It asserts the following propositions: — 
that the Emperor never had, from begin- 
ning to end, the command of events; that 
his military plans had for years been over- 
ruled by the Chamber of Deputies, so that | 
his Army was not in a condition for war; | 
that he was the sport of the national feel- 
ing in making war; that he had conceived 
a campaign of which the whole idea de- 

nded on swiftness of movement, though 

owing that the military organization ad- | 
mitted only the most slow and cumbrous | 
movement; that having lost the initiative, 
he vacillated as to what to do next; that 
too late he decided on the retreat on Cha- 
lons, and on going himself to the capital to 
resume the reins of political government ; | 
that he was over-ruled as to the retreat by | 
the Government at Paris, and prevented | 
from appearing in the capital by the meet- 
ing of the Chambers which took all powers 
out of his hands; that he let MacMahon 
march, against his own and the Emperor’s 
better judgment, to the relief of Metz and 
Bazaine; that when finding he was too 
late, MacMahon retreated, and the Gov- 
ernment of Paris telegraphed an urgent 
order to go on, the Emperor again acqui- 
esced in a forward movement which he felt 
sure was utter destruction, in deference to 
the Regency; that he surrendered his 
sword to the King under the impression 
that, as the war was directed against him 

rsonally, his captivity might save 

rance; and that he followed up this pa- 
riotic step by the very inconsistent policy 
of avowing to his captor that he had been 
the involuntary instrument rather than the 
cause of the war. Throughout this confes- 
sion there runs a sort of note of fatalism 
which may explain to the careful eye the 
strange indifference of the Imperial | 
avowals. It would have lent character and 
dignity to the document if that fatalistic 
tone had been more predominant. For as 
it is, it reads like a detailed confession of 
incapacity without even as much as usual 
of that consciousness of a deep underlying 
dignity of character which has hitherto re- 
deemed the public speeches of the Emperor 
from anything like common-place. And 
worst of all, the confession ends by throw- 
ing all the fault of failure on that deep- 
rooted anarchy of French society, from 
which the Emperor promised to save’ 
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France,— ends with a very plain statement 
indeed, that “the excesses of the tribune 
and the press” must be put down with a 
strong hand before French society can be 
saved again. In other words, the Emperor 
adds to an elaborate confession of political 
and military incapacity a virtual threat, if 
ever he could be restored, to try a new 
coup d’état. 

The only grand quality about this won- 
derful confession in its grand sincerity,— 
a quality which a careful observer of all 
the Emperor’s public manifestos will find 
running through them from first to last. 
Whatever deceptions and intrigues the Em- 

eror may have engaged in have been at 
least kept from the light. But the sincer- 
ity conceded,—and even that is not 
phrased with the usual dignity, — never 
was there such an avowal of imbecility, 
never did a document of the kind assert 
more ostentatiously: — “I had no will of 
my own, amid the confusion of events. I 
was pressed on this side and that, and 
— on all sides in turns, without be- 
ieving that I was doing any good by yield- 
ing, and still less that Seoul do any good 
by resisting.” Take this about the retro- 
ression after the disasters at Worth and 
peicheren, “ Under these circumstances, 
profoundly depressed at witnessing all his 
combinations destroyed, and driven in 
these few days to think no longer of any 
but a defensive position, the Emperor re- 
solved immediately to lead back the Army 
to the Camp of Chilons, where it might 
have gathered together the débris of Mar- 
shal MacMahon’s army, Failly’s corps, and 
that of Douay. This plan, when commu- 
nicated to Paris, was at first approved b 
the council of Ministers; but two days ab. 
terwards, a letter from M. Emile Ollivier 
informed the Emperor that upon mature 
consideration the Council had decided that 
it had been too hasty in approving the re- 
treat of the army upon Chilons, since the 
abandonment of Lorraine could only pro- 
duce a deplorable effect on the public 
mind; in consequence of this, he advised 
the Emperor to renounce his project. 
For the moment, therefore, the Emperor 
yielded to this counsel.” Sothe Emperor 
tried to concentrate and fight at Metz, but 
he “was paralyzed by the absolute igno- 
rance in which we always remained con- 
cerning the position and strength of the 
hostile armies,”— an ignorance which the 
Emperer treats helplessly as a sort of fate. 
Then some of the Generals exhort the Em- 
peror to go back to Paris and resume his 
litical superintendence of the State. 
e Emperor vacillates: “ These consider- 
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ations had an indisputable weight which 
did not escape the Emperor, who, however, 
did not wish to leave the army till it had 
recrossed the Moselle to its left bank.” 
Then the Ministers persuade the Empress- 
Regent to overpass the restricted authority 
entrusted to her by summoning the Cham- 
bers, and the Emperor looks helplessly on. 
The Ministers “appeared afraid to pro- 
nounce the name of the Emperor; and he 
who had quitted the army and had only re- 
lnquiched the command in order to re- 
sume the reins of Government, soon 
discovered that it would be impossible 
to play out the part which belonged to 
him.” So he made no effort either to rule 
the army or the country, but wandered 
about a forlorn imperial ghost between 
Chilons and Rhiems.. Then MacMahon 
proposed retreating updn Paris, the Em- 
peror agreeing that this was what ought 
to be done. But “the language of reason 
was not known in Paris. It was wished 
at all hazards to give public opinion the 
empty hope that Marshal Bazaine could 
still be succoured.” MacMahon, though it 
was acting against his own judgment, was 
too gallant to refuse the hopeless duty. 
“ As for the Emperor, he made no opposi- 
tion. It did not enter into his views to 
yeas the advice of the Government and 
of the Empress-Regent who had shown 
so much intelligence and energy in the 
midst of the greatest difficulties, although 
he perceived that his own influence was 
being ey nullified, since he was 
acting neither as head of the Government 
nor as head of the Army.” Surely fatal- 
ism never before took so pallid and mean- 
ingless a hue. The Emperor was abdicat- 
Rew functions and consenting to be 
nobody, not to save his country, — but in 
his own belief, apparently confirmed by 
facts, in order to assist in its destruction. 
Everybody being weak, vacillating, and 
confused, the Emperor gave way to all 
this weakness, vacillation, and confusion 
against his own judgment, lest any one 
should suppose he was playing for his own 
hand. Wien MacMahon, seeing he was 
too late, ordered a retreat, and, neverthe- 
less, formal injunctions came by telegraph 
during the night to continue his march, 
“unquestionably,” says the defence, “the 
Emperor could have countermanded this 
order, but he was resolved not to oppose 
the decision of the Regency, and had re- 
signed himself to submit to the conse- 
quences of the fatality which attached 
itself to all the resolutions of the Govern- 
ment.” And this grand resolve he carried 
out up to the moment when he ordered 
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the surrender of Sedan, when he broke 
through the rule to set the example of a 
surrender which did more probably to 
break the spirit of France than the most 
terrible slaughter in a hand-to-hand fight 
would have done. 

But the crowning imbecility was yet to 
come. “The Emperor being convinced,” 
we are told, “according to the assertions 
of the Press, that the King [of Prussia] 
had declared that he had made war not 
against France, but against her Sovereign, 
did not hesitate to constitute himself a 

risoner, hoping that the object of the war 

eing attained ie the sacrifice of his liber- 
ty, the conqueror would be less exacting 
towards France and the army.” No doubt 
a generous conception, but how carried 
out? In his interview with Count Bis- 
marck, the Emperor having appealed to 
the generosity of the King for the Army 
and for France, “added that the war hav- 
ing been unfortunate, he would not alto- 
gether throw off the responsibility which 
lay upon him, but that he was bound to 
state that he had only obeyed a violently 
excited national feeling.” “Bound to 
state,’”— who bound him? True or false, 
when he was proposing so magnanimously 
to buy peace for France by the sacrifice of 
himself, what on earth bound him to put 
ready primed into Count Bismarck’s hand 
the great argument which that able stat s- 
man has always known how to use against 
the new Government which repudiates the 
responsibility of the war? It was only 
another piece of helpless vacillation. The 
Emperor first thought he would sacrifice 
himself to excuse France, and then thought 
he would excuse himself a little at the ex- 
pense of France, and, as usual, cancelled 
all the meaning of his own actions. 

The mistake of his policy, argues the 
Emperor, in conclusion, was his ever giv- 
ing liberty to the anarchical powers of the 
tribune and the press. No, the mistake 
of his policy was the attempt to rule with- 
out the moral power. He had not indus- 
try enough to know the real condition of 
his army, nor the firmness to keep at 
peace when he was unfit for war. He had 
not sagacity enough either to trust his 

eople or to distrust them. He gave a 
ittle liberty, just enough to shake his 
throne, but not enough to confirm it. He 
held fast to a parliament which France 
scorned and distrusted, while allowing it 
to hear language which increased that 
scorn and distrust. He kept up tyranny 
enough to justify the —_ in calling him 
a b ay and granted liberty enough to 
make the accusation easy and safe. He 
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aimed at doing “something great” in the 
little spirit of conscious trepidation. His 
only hope for the campaign required swift- 
ness and decision at a time when every 
branch of the military service was dis- 
organized and corrupt. At the first blow 
he lapsed into fatalism and threw up his 
hand. He lacked energy to claim his 
legal authority either in the Army or in 
the State. He threw cold water on every 
plan that was adopted, but did not pre- 
vent its adoption. He stood by to par- 
alyze his Generals, and when he sur- 
rendered his sword to save France, could 
not refrain from teaching Count Bismarck 
how to point a sword at the heart of the 
France he was trying to save. Truly 
may the French say of their late Emperor, 
after reading this marvellous confession, 
“T know thy works, that thou art neither 
cold nor hot; I would thou wert cold or 
hot. So then because thou art lukewarm 
and neither cold nor hot, I will spue thee 
out of my mouth.” The logical corollary 
of such a document as the Emperor’s de- 
fence is a formal abdication. 


From The Spectator. 
LEON GAMBETTA. 


Tr is quite natural that M. Leon Gam- 
betta, stoutish Marseillaise advocate of 
thirty-five, with the look of a traffic-mana- 
ger, and Dictator of France outside Paris, 
should have some difficulty in obtaining 
recognition even from those Englishmen 
who are favourable to the French cause. 
He is an offence to all their instincts. 
That a man, not being a Prince by birth, 
should bear rule without “legal” title, 
without patent from any King, or election 
by any Assembly, or sanction from any 
plébiscite, is to most Englishmen an annoy- 
ance ; and that he should be a lawyer and, 
according to English precedents, a young 
man, is almost an affront. Englishmen 

‘oan, it is true, under the sway of the old, 

enounce the electoral system as fatal to 
young ability, and, whenever they have 
anything to do outside political or military 
business, select men under forty to do it; 
but nevertheless old men govern opinion 
in England as elsewhere, and the rise of a 
man not yet worn out to the highest posi- 
tion is to them an offence requiring to 
be excused. They follow a middle-class 
Premier with enthusiasm, and are delighted 
because he has transferred to the sons of 
the professionals a monopoly of adminis- 
trative work; but still in their hearts they 
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cannot believe that a man without birth, 
or wealth, or long experience can be a fit- 
ting ruler for a great nation even in the 
throes of a Revolution. Add to his want 
of “blood,” of position, and of years, the 
fact that he belongs to the race which 
gave Napoleon to France, and that he is 
still essentially a Southerner, a man of 
superficially impulsive emotion and lyrical 
utterance and fiery temper, who, if he 
thinks a General a traitor, says so without 
inquiry, and it is easy to understand why 
Englishmen cannot appreciate or even 
endure M. Leon Gambetta, are inclined to 
defend Marshal Bazaine because he has 
been denounced by that “young despot,” 
and are half pleased at reverses they yet 
dislike because they prove that his South- 
ern sanguineness of speech is so little jus- 
tified by events. We have nothing to say, 
of course, against their impression, based 
as it is on a perfectly honest ignorance 
that there can be men, and considerable 
men, who are not in the least like English- 
men. If M. Gambetta were an English- 
man, and yet wrote and spoke as he does, 
the chances that he would be a fool in 
action would be overwhelming ; but bein 
what he is, an energetic Southener, traine 
to write and speak for a Southern multi- 
tude, it may be expedient, despite English , 
impressions, to look a little deeper than 
his words to find him. 

And so looking, we see, or think we see, 
a personage who is not the English idea 
of M. Gambetta at all, but one entirely 
different. Judging by visible facts alone, 
we discern in M. Gambetta a man of a 
type common among Italian politicians 
and men of business,—men who are 
a pr fussy and oratorical, or even 
vulgar, with nothing about them indicat- 
ing power except steady eyes and square 
brows; but who have nevertheless a 
faculty of succeeding, of choosing men, 
and of impressing themselves upon other 
men. That M. Gambetta possesses this 
last faculty in an unusual degree is self- 
evident. Of legal title to rule France he 
has in the English sense of legality not a 
shadow. Of moral title to take his special 
position as Minister both of War and of 
the Interior he had only this, —that Gen- 
eral Trochu considered him, on the whole, 
the fittest man for those offices. His col- 
leagues in Tours might fairly have been 
jealous of him as a recruit who had super- 
seded veterans, his subordinates in the 
War Department might reasonably have 
distrusted him as a civilian who never saw 
a field-piece. He had immediately and 
directly to rule the most exacting, self- 
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opinionated, and independent body of 
men in the world, —the General officers 
of the old French Army, — men. who 
disliked him as a Republican, dreaded him 
as a Red, and detested him as a Pékin. 
Yet from the moment when he dropped, 
tired out with a journey by balloon, 
into his chair in the old Archiepiscopal 
Palace of Tours, and announced that he 
was invested with full powers to de- 
fend the country, no one throughout 
France has seriously disputed his author- 
ity. His colleagues have become his 
clerks, and have as his clerks reorganized 
the Army Intendance till complaints of 
deficient supplies have all but disap- 
peared. The Treasury was empty, but he 
refilled it. The arsenals were half empty, 
but one great army, perhaps two, have 
now artillery, horses, gunners, and breech- 
loaders. he loan in England, the im- 
mense contract for arms with America, 
the still greater contracts in France itself 
for artillery, provisions, carts, and clothes, 
were all arranged by himself, and are all 
“ drawing,”— the actual cash, goods, tran- 
port, munitions, which were not in being 
two months ago, being there to-day at 
. General D’Aurelles’ disposal. These were 
acts within the competence of any ener- 
getic business man; but M. Gambetta had 
three questions to decide of infinitely 
greater importance to the future of France 
and of the war, and he has, to all appear- 
ance, decided all successfully. First of all, 
he had to determine by action, and not by 
words, whether the Republicans or the 
Reds were to conduct the war, whether he 
would employ organization or anarchy as 
his grand weapon. , Red in his energy and 
his impulsiveness, M. Gambetta is Repub- 
lican by brain, by virtue of that common- 
sense which never in the highest whirl- 
wind of his passion quite leaves an Italian; 
and he decided for the Republic. Lyons, 
Marseilles, Toulouse were in insurrection 
for the Red flag; to quarrel with it was, 
feeble men said, to introduce civil war; 
but M. Gambetta faced the danger, told 
the Lyonnese Reds in so many words that 
they were wicked fools, risked actual war 
at Marseilles, where a well-meaning Pre- 
fect, weakened by English ideas about 
bloodshed, had made himself agent of the 
Ultras; and within two months from his 
arrival compelled every free city in 
France, Lions and Marseilles included, to 
submit quietly to his agents. The respect- 
ables everywhere rose at his summons, 
the anarchists have everywhere been 
beaten, and the revolt of the Lyons Gardes 
Mobiles on their march westward is prob- 
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ably the last spurt of a resistance which, 
since the tide oF victory seems to turn, ha3 
throughout France become impossible. 
The mutineers were treated as mutineers, 
enveloped by more faithful troops, com- 
pelled to produce their ringleaders, to see 
them shot, and to march on, in their hearts 
recognizing that the State was in France 
supreme once more. The second task was 
still more difficult,—to re-affirm once for 
all the vital principle forgotten for twenty 
years in France, that a General is a ser- 
vant of the State, as much bound to obey 
orders as the humblest gendarme. That 
task involved in the midst of a'war a quar- 
rel with the men of the sword. Under the 
Emperor every French General has felt 
himself an entity, a personage, a man with 
a separate position in the great Club which 
kept the Emperor on his throne, and has 
repudiated almost in words the notion of 
obedience to any civil authority whatever. 
The future historian of France will be able 
to show that many of the disasters of this 
great war had no other cause than the 
bickerings and jealousies of the Generals, 
their intense sense of their individual 
rights and privileges. So ineradicable was 
this evil spirit, the very root of insubordin- 
ation, that even within the fortnight a 
French General, General Cambriels, has 
ventured to have and to act on a private 
opinion that it was beneath his position to 
act with another French General, named 
Garibaldi,— that, in fact, he had, as a 
“regular ” soldier, a right to settle whom 
the State should and should not accept as 
its allies. M. Gambetta met this spirit in 
the only way in which it can be met any- 
where,— by an inflexible assertion of the 
supremacy of the civil authority, by re- 
moving General after General without ex- 
planation or apology, by reducing officers, 
promoting officers and even — in defiance 
of all traditions since Louis Philippe in 
a moment of subserviency destroyed 
France by accepting the Law which 
abolished the right of the State to dis- 
miss an officer, and so made of the Army 
a self-dependent Club— making officers, 
until he had found the men who were 
prepared to obey the State, and who 
therefore, have for the first time stemmed 
the tide of French disaster. The Generals 
reduced to reason, there still remained the 
greater task of reducing their soldiers to 
obedience. The difficulties in the way 
were enormous. Under the Empire the 
officers had gradually become accustomed 
to tolerate laxity, and found refuge from 
resistance in isolation,— had, to use an ex- 
pressive, though unjust phrase, become 
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“ afraid of the men,” till they hardly dared 
issue an unpleasant command, till the tra- 
dition of obedience had disappeared, while 
the proclamation of the Republic had of 
itself destroyed the tradition of mere def- 
erence. Deference, at no time strong in a 
French Army, where the private may be 
the social superior of his officer, could not 
be restored; but obedience might be, and 
it was. Rising fully to the height of the 
situation, the stoutish Italian advocate 
who for the hour represented France 
decreed that in this supreme hour of 
danger every soldier guilty of disobedi- 
ence, insubordination, or pillage should be 
treated as he would be in the Prussian 
Army,—tried by court-martial of officers 
only and executed there and then. A 
stern hint was, at the same time, given to 
all general officers that this order had no 
limits, and was meant to be executed as 
well as read, if they intended to remain in 
command. The new power, which exists 
as an ultimate power in every army in the 
world, was, fant don relentlessly but 
justly applied, and executions, said to 
have exceeded 100 in number, completely 
restored discipline in the Army of the 
Loire, — discipline of the old and true kind, 
under which a soldier dare no more plun- 
der the peasantry without orders than he 
dare retreat before the enemy without a 
signal. Correspondents raged and talked 
of discontent, and the certainty that D’ Au- 
relles would be shot —as if that mattered 
—but no army ever mutinied against dis- 
cipline yet; the officers recovered their 
places and their confidence, the men found 
once more that they were led, and once 
again, for the first time since Worth, it be- 
came possible to execute manceuvres, and 
to move men swiftly without leaving one- 
half of them behind. It had come to this 
with the French Army, that a march of 
ten miles a day reduced it to a disorgan- 
ized crowd. The instrument of which the 
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Prussians make such use, the field tele- 
graph, has been organized; and finally, by 
the appointment of civil Commissaries, 
with absolute power of — uisitions, 
to accompany the Army, M. Gambetta has 
removed the last and most serious diffi- 
culty in the way of the Intendance, has 
enabled it to levy supplies from the coun- 
try, without demoralizing the Army by 
employing soldiers in a task which, if left 
to them, degenerates into unauthorized 

lunder. As a result of all these decrees, 

rance has again an army which can fight 
a battle in the field. 

We have taken every fact in this article 
from the letters of men who are bitterly 
hostile to M. Gambetta; who consider him 
a foe of the army, an upstart, and a luna- 
tic; who are never tired of shrieking for a 
military dictator, and consider that France 
is lost because her representative “looks 
like a bourgeois,” —a remark, by the way, 
which is only true, so far as it is true, of 
so many French and Italian statesmen, 
who are apt to want the impassiveness 
most Englishmen and all Germans of rank 
are accustomed to affect. And we ask our 
readers deliberately whether the man who 
has done all this for his country, who in . 
two months has re-established order in the 
= cities and discipline in the armies of 

‘rance ; who, amidst unheard-of-disasters, 
has struggled against national despair, 
with one hand“ beating down anarchists, 
and with the other building up armies, and 
who, in the very midst of a work which he 
believed to be on the edge of success, halted 
to accept an armistice he detested because 
his beleaguere1 colleagues had approved 
it — a man, that is, who has displayed the 
energy of a Jacobin and the self-restraint 
of an English Cabinet Minister — is a man 
to be so utterly despised? Our prayer is 
that when England’s hour of danger shall 
arrive, we also may find such a man, with 
the one additional quality of silence. 





We gain some notion, says the Gardener’s 
Chronicle, of what a siege means when we 
learn from Paris that the veteran director of 
the Jardin des Plantes, the well-known chemist, 
Chevreul — aptly called, from his researches 
into the nature of fatty substances,— ‘‘ the king 


head of a brigade composed of employés of the 
Museum, and betaken himself to the fortifica- 
tions, M. Delaunay, the Director of the Ob- 
servatory, and M. Milne-Edwards, have 





marched to the scene of action at the head of 
nearly the whole of the officers and servants of 
the Academy of Sciences and the Muscum. 
What should we think here in London if the 
chief librarian of the British Museum, with Pro- 


| fessor Owen and Mr. J. J. Bennett as his aides, 
of the fatty acids,’’ — has placed himself at the | 


took the field with their subordinates and occu- 
pied Shooter’s Hill, or if the director at Kew, 
with his staff, took upon themselves the defence 
of Richmond Hill? And yet this is what it has 
come to in Paris. 
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In «a Cettar at Srraspurc.—A French 
paper gives the following account of the expe- 
riences of one of the inbabitants of Strasburg 
during the siege:—‘*I had been established in 
Strasburg for many years, and my affairs had 
never been so prosperous as they were when the 
war broke out. On the approach of the enemy 
I sent away my wife and family, but could not 
leave my warehouses and shops, lest when the 
town was taken they should be given up to pil- 
lage. The first eight days all went well, the 
quarter [ inhabited seemed to be spared; but on 
the ninth day a shell exploded in front of my 
house and broke all the windows on the ground 
floor. I thought it prudent from that time to 
take refuge in my cellar. I had some provis- 
ions there, so that [ seldom went out of it. I 
spent my days and evenings in reading, little 
thinking wht was about to befall me. On Sat- 
urday, the 10th, about mid-day, while I was 
taking a meal, I heard a tremendous noise over- 
head. I ran to the stairs to ascertain the 
amount of damage doubtless caused by a shell 
falling into my house, I drew back terrified. 
The entrance of the cellar was stopped up by 
portions of the wall. The house had fallen in, 
and I was buried alive. What passed through 
my mind in the first hour of my captivity I cun- 
not adequately describe. I had fits of dumb an- 
ger, to which general, exhaustion suvceeded. 
By degrees I came to myself, for I must confess 
I completely lost my head; I collected my ideas, 
and thought [ remembered having during the 
day brought down a petroleum lamp. I felt my 
way to the piece of furniture on which I be- 
lieved I had placed it, and by good fortune 
there it was. I lighted it instantly. It was 
then that I realized my true situation; all round 
me there were-ruins; the staircase no longer ex- 
isted; I could no longer deceive myself; the 
house had fallen in and this cellar was to be my 
tomb. To clear the rubbish on that side was 
my only hope, and I began it with the fury of 
despair. Every brick I took away made others 
full; the walls crumbled continually, and I was 
from one moment to another threatened with 
destruction by the ruins. Then my lamp went 
out for want of oil, and for a time [ gave up all 
hope; but the instinct of self-preservation pre- 
vailed, and I set to work agiin in a sort of rage. 
I 1ai been working, as it seemed to me, more 
than iwo days, when the ceiling suJdenly fell in; 
a brick struck me on the heal, and I fainted. 
How long I remained insensible I cannot tell, 
When [ reopened my eyes I perceived an open- 
ing above my head; the stars were shining; it 
was night. I suffered horribly, and dared not 
move for fear of producing a fresh fall of mia- 
sonry. I waited for day in mortal anxiety. As 
soon as [ could realize my position hope re- 
turned. I made a heap of the rubbish all round 
me, and clinging to a beam of the ceiling, I 
raised myself out of this cellar which had so 
nearly been my grave. Once out of it, I again 

ve way. When I came to myself once more, 

crouched down among the ruins of my abode 
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and wept for more than two hours, I had spent 
four days in that cellar. I went into it without 
one grey hair, and now it is quite white I 
have aged more than twenty years in four days, 
As for my shops, all are burnt. I had worked 
for ten years to set up my family in tolerable 
comfort. My wife and I looked for an did age 
exempt from care; now all must begin over 
aguin, and | see no prospect of anything but 
misery for our future days,”’ 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


Fivurp Lenses. — AN invention has been pat- 
ented by Mr. Woodward, of Baltimore, U.S., 
which consists in bending circular discs of glass 
to any curvature, either spherical or paraboli- 
cal, and afterwards cementing and firmly secur- 
ing them together by means of rings or bands 
of metal, or other suitable material, thus form- 
ing cells for holding fluids, whereby a fluid lens, 
or any combination of fluid lenses, may be made 
of any required focus, and of a size much larger 
than can be made of solid glass; and, by means 
of the spherical or parabolically curved glasses, 
the metallic rebated rings, and system of ce- 
menting which are employed, a combina 'ion of 
cells may be formed for holding fluids of differ- 
ent indices of refraction, thus forming a fluid 
lens which will overcome both spherical and 
chromatic aberration in its own construction, 
and also whereby reflectors can be made of any 
of the precise and exact curvatures mentioned, 
the shells of glass being silvered like ordinary 
mirrors, 


Tue result of the experiments at Woolwich in 
reference to war balloons is that it has been 
found that a height of 100 fathoms at horizontal 
distance of 600 fathoms from the enemy would 
enable observers to secure the widest expanse 
of view. It is ascertained that captive bal- 
loons attain stability. The balloon having taken 
a statonary position, eight cameras and lehses 
spread round the country at equal distances en- 
able the country to be photographed. Thc in- 
clination and length of the cord to keep the 
balloon in the same stratum of air was found to 
be easily calculable. By the new system of mil- 
itary telegraphy for field service telegraph wires 
can be carried through the air from terra firma 
to a balloon, and the wire can be paid out as 
fast as the balloon sails; and two or more bal- 
loons can be kept in communication with each 
other, so that telegraphic operatidéns can be 
made from the balloon to head-quarters and 
thence to the base of operations. It is believed 
that war balloons will be manufactured at the 
Royal Arsenal, and that officers of Royal En- 
gineers will be trained in their use. 

Nature. 











